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PREFACE. 



The following Key contains a translation into Latin of the English 
sentences, and a translation into English of the Latin sentences, 
in the Advanced Latin Exercises of the Latin Section of the 
Educational Course. 

The Notes are intended to remove all difficulties which the simple 
translation might leave unsolved ; and likewise supply verbatim 
renderings of the Latin sentences, where the English idiom in the 
text made a departure from literal translation imperative. 

Care has been taken to give the precise words of the classical 
authors quoted ; and, in cases of rare and peculiar construction, 
reference is made to the passages from which the extracts are taken. 

Edikburgq, June 1854. 
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CONCORD OB A6BEEHENT. 

I 

I. AGREEMENT OP THE QUALIFYING WORD, WITH THE WORD 

QUALIFIED, IN GENERAL. 

(Exercises^ p. 1.) 
I. 

The recollection of past pain, without present concern,^ is 
delightful .2 Every Helvetian state is divided into four com- 
munities. The consciousness of right intention is the greatest 
comfort in3 misfortunes. Consistency^ through the whole life, 
and an unvarying countenance,^ are excellent. Bulls contend 
with the utmost force and violence against hons in defence of 
their calves. There are distinct classes of offences and different 
pimishments. Daily intercourse and conversation with^ this 
most excellent and prudent man are a great relief to me. As a 
field without cultivation, though (naturally) fertile, cannot be 
(actually) fruitful, so the mind without instruction : thus each 
is impotent without the other. What life is long, or what has 
man at all that is long ? 7 Demosthenes was possessed of ^ such 
zeal and activity, that he overcame the obstacles of nature by 
diligence and industry. Friends have^ the same inclinations 
and wishes. Affection and good-will being taken away, all 
sweetness is taken out of life. 

1 Literally, the unconcerned recollection. — » Has delight.— ^ Of.—* Unifor- 
mity (of character and conduct).—^ Always the same countenance and fore- 
head.—^ Of.— 7 What is there long to man.—* In Demosthenes were.—* In 
Mends are. 

n. 

Officia non eadem disparibus aetatibus tribuuntur ; aliaque 
sunt juvenum, alia semorum. Inter fines Helvetiotwn^ ^ 

A 



2 KEY TO LATIN BXBRCISES. 

Allobrogum Rhodanus fliiit, isque nonnullis locis vado transitur. 
Mago cum classe sua copiisque in Hispaniam mittitur. Quid 
quaeque nox aut dies ferat, incertum est. Divitias et pruden- 
tiam non semper vides conjunctas. Iram et metum a sapiente 
alienumi judico. In pugna navali multae naves et multi 
milites capti sunt. Major alacritas studiumque pugnandi 
majus exercitui injectum est. Proelium uno animo et voce 
una poscunt. Summa^ et doctoris auctoritas et urbis ; quorum 
alter te scieutia augere potest, altera exemplis. Lucius et 
Spurius Mummii mediocres erant oratores. Celer et Nepos 
Metelli non indocti erant. 

» We might also have aliena; see Oram.^ § 240 (6).—* Very great. Supply e»t. 



II. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
{Exercises t p. 2.) 

I. 

The moon, which is, as the mathematicians shew, larger than 
half of the earth, throws upon the earth that light which it 
receives from the sun, and is itself subject to* various changes of 
light. A definition is a short and summary^ exposition of those 
things which are pecuHar to that which we wish to define. 
Concord is in the state, what the musicians caH'"^ harmony in 
singing. There were in all two ways by which the Helvetii 
could go out from home. In the camp of the Helvetii lists 
made out in Greek characters were lound and brought to 
Caesar, in which an account had been drawn up under distinct 
heads, what number of those who could bear arms had s^'one 
out fiim home. The violent spirit of Catiline was harassed by 
poverty^ and by the consciousness of his crimes, both of which* 
he had increased by those practices which I have mentioned 
jAove. — Sail. Cat, 5. Socrates seems to me — a thing on which 
all are agreed — ^to have been the first to withdraw ^ philosophy 
from hidden things, and to apply it to common life. I have 
often heard— and 7 they say that this statement was left by 
Democritus and Plato in their writings — that no good poet 
could arise without a kindling of the soul, and without a kind^ 
of mad enthusiasm^ as it were. Concerning Pompey you have 

1 Is subject to i has.—* Quidam implies here that the word to which it is 
attached does not express the precise sense of the writer. It may therefore be 
rendered by : a kind of^ a sort of. — 3 What is called by musicians.—^ Want of 
fortune. — ^ The relative is here in the neuter plural, although the two substan- 
tives to which it refers are both feminine. See Chram., $ 232, 1, note 1.— ^ To 
have first withdrawn— applied,— 7 That which they say was left.-r^ Inspiration 
of madness. 



OONCOBD OB AGREEMBNT. 3 

— and this is the chief source of influence 9— dehvered many, 
honourable judgments. 

B That which most of all makes influence. 



II. 

Nos in his Unguis, quas non intelligimus, quae sunt innume- 
rabiles, surdi sumus. Optimus est orator, qui dicendo animos 
audientium et docet et delectat et pennovet. Mummius delevit 
Corinthum, quae urbs turn amplissima Graeciae erat. Caesar 
oppidu vicosque, quos incenderant, Helvetios restituere jussit. 
Animum et corpus, quae duae partes hominis sunt, non eodem 
pretio aestimamus. Divitias et honorem, quae plurimi cupiunt, 
nonnuUi contemnunt. Helvetii diem dicunt, qua die 'ad ripam 
Rhodani onmes conveniant. Darii uxor et fLlius, qui in castris 
relicti erant, capiuntur. Ne mulieribus et pueris quidem, qui in 
oppido reperti sunt, victor pepercit. Quid tarn planum videtur 
quam mare ? ex quo etiam aequor illud poetae vocant. Sapien- 
tia nos quum^ multas res alias, tum, quod est difficillimum, 
docuit ut nosmetipsos noaceremus. 

1 Quum — tunif both— and; but the clause introduced by tum is the more 
important, so that tum may often be translated ixnd etpectally. 



III. 

Those ^ (capacities or abilities) which are good may be made 
better by instruction, and those which are not very good may 
still be in some measure sharpened and corrected. That noble- 
ness 2 which we seek from a lofty and great mind, is produced 
by the powers of the mind, not of the body. That which is 
called the countenance indicates the character. He who has 

Eaid money, immediately has not that which he has returned ; 
e again who owes money, retains what belongs to another.* 
(0|i the other hand) he^ who has paid (a debt of) gratitude, has 
it, and he who has (feels) it, has paid it. Our thoughts are free 
and look upon those things which they wish, as we behold those 
things which we see. Everything is praiseworthy that is good. 
Everything again is honourable that is praiseworthy. There- 
fore, that which is honourable is good. The animal that we 
call man, was created by the supreme God in a certain ^ noble 
condition. Herodotus and Thucydides were very far from 
(making use of) those niceties, or rather absurdities of speech, 
which we call playing upon words. In ancient times, they 

1 Et—€tt both— and ; but the former is often better omitted in English.— ' Hie 
neater of the a(]Oectiye, used substantively.— ^ For the force of quidcan^ see 
note 2f Ex, L under the Relative Pronoun. 



4 KKT TO LA.TIN EXBRGISRS. 

surrounded with walls the assemblies of men, which were 
afterwards termed states, and the connected dwellings which 
we call cities. — Ctc Pro. SesL 42. Men were created under 
this law, that they should look to that globe, which is called 
the earth ; and the soul was given to them from those eternal 
fires, which you call constellations and stars : which, spherical 
and round, animated with divine intelligences, fulhl their 
circuits and orbits with wonderful swiftness. — Cic, de Rep, 
▼i. 16. / 

IV. 
Haec, quae nuner acciderunt, non culpae imperatons sed 
fortunae tribuo. Nihil bonum est, nisi quod honestum ; nihil 
malum, nisi quod turpe. Nihil praeclarum est, quod non 
idem arduum. Peripatetici dicti sunt, quia disputabant inambu- 
lantes in Lyceo. Ilh autem, qui Platonis instituto in Academia, 
quod erat alterum gymnasium, coetus erant et sermones habere 
soliti,^ e loci vocabulo nomen habuerunt. — Cic. Acad, Post, i. 4. 
Oculi augent dolorem, qui ea, quae ceteri audiunt, intueri co- 
guntur. Sempronio datae sunt legiones duae, quae quatema 
milia erant peditum et treceni equites. Ariovistus voluit occu- 
pare Vesontionem, quod est oppidum maximum Sequanorum. 
Omnis terra, quae colitur a vobis, parva quaedam insula est, 
circumfusa illo mari, quod Atlanticum, quod Magnum, quem 
Oceanum appellatiJs in terns. — Cic. de -"^. vi. 20. Career 
ille, quae lautumiae vocantur, a tyranno Dionysio factus est 
Syracusis. — Cic, in Verr. v. 66. 

1 Soliti erant habere coetus et sermones. 



III. APPOSITION. 
{Exercises, p. 4.) 

I. 

Lucius Sulla and Lucius Murena, two very brave men and 
excellent generals, triumphed over Mithridates. Not only 
warlike courage ^ is to be sought for in a great general, but 
there are many excellent acquirements, the handmaids and 
companions of this courage. Philip was given to Alexander, 
when a boy, as his companion, and to watch over his health.^ 
He loved him with singiilar affection, not as his king onlj, but 
also as his foster-child. The senses have been placed m the 
head as the interpreters and messengers of things. How 

1 Courage in fighting.— > As his companion and guardian of his health. 
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convenient are the hands which nature has given to man, and 
for how many practical purposes are they serviceahle ! ^ Vines 
take hold of props with their tendrils as if with hands, and raise 
themselves just as living creatures. Nature has not only fur- 
nished man with activity of mind, but has also added the senses 
as attendants and messengers. Fear, a master that does not 
long secure the performance of duty ,4 made you good. All 
things that are feigned quickly fall off like blossoms, and nothing 
that is pretended can be lasting. You are to fight with those 
from whom you have already taken ^ Sicily arid Sardinia as the 
prizes of war. The praise of the good, because it is for the 
most part the companion of right actions,^ is not to be repudi- 
ated by good men. But that popular fame,7 which pretends to 
imitate it,^ which is rash and unadvised, and usually the com- 
mender of offences and faults, by assuming the appearance of 
what is really honourable,^ spoils its grace and beauty. 

3 Literally : How convement, and the servants of how many arts, has nature 
gpiven hands to man I — * A master of not lasting duty.— ^ From whom taken 
you have (have possession of). — ^ Things done rightly.— 7 Fame with the mass 
of the people.— B Which wishes itself to be the imitator of it.— > By pretenoe of 
honour. 

II. 

Alexander admovit exercitum ad urbem Celaenas. Duae res, 
quae languorem afferunt ceteris, Publium Scipionem acuebant, 
otium et solitudo. Marcellus fudit Hannibalem, Carthaginien- 
sium ducem, apud Nolam, oppidum Campaniae. Civitatis 
mores pessima ac diversa inter se mala, luxuria atque avaritia 
vexabant. Vel imperatore vel milite me utimini. Hannibal 
Taurinorum unam urbem, caput gentis ejus, vi expugnarat. 
G alios accolas Padi sibi jungere voluit. Praesto sit domina 
omnium et regina ratio. Conon, Athenis expulsus, amplissima 
Graeciae urbe, se contulit ad Phamabazum, Persarum regis 
propinquum. Terram, altricem nostram, voluit Deus esse diei 
noctisque effectricem. 



SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

I. WHEN THE PREDICATE IS A VERB. 

{Exercises^ p. 6.) 

I. 

Man is possessed of^ judgment, reason, foresight. It was 
the will 01 nature that I should be^ compassionate, of my 
country that I should be stern, of neither my country nor 
nature that I should be cruel. An army of eight thousand foot' 
and two hundred horse had come from the Caspian Sea. Caesar 
was possessed of'* genius, reason, memory, letters, care, thought, 
diligence. The sight of you, judges, here assembled,^ revives 
and refreshes my mind. Loftiness and greatness of mind, and 
likewise a regard for social jights, justice, liberality, are more 
(to be desired) according to nature than pleasure, than life, than 
riches. The recklessness and audacity of foolish and wicked 
men have sometimes profaned eloquence, a thing (in itself) 
most honourable and right. The crowd, with their leader, 
raised their eyes. The camp of Alexander apj^ared to Darius 
to be enveloped in bright flames,^ and a httle after Alexander 
appeared to be led towards him in the same dress which he 
himself had worn ;7 then, having ridden on horseback through 
Babylon, to be suddenly withdrawn from his sight along with 
the horse itself. The whole of the plebs, from the desire of 
change (revolution), favoured the designs of Catiline. There 
arose a shout of the people, wondering what was the matter. 
It is beyond belief how highly both I and my brother valued 
M. Laenius. Either you can assist me or I can perhaps assist 
you in something. The one class of men set before themselves 
(as their aim) praise, honour, glory, fidehty, justice, and every 
virtue; the other gxiin, profit, advantage. Concerning these 
things the philosophers dispute with the greatest diversity of 
opinions.^ We can neither argue without attempting to refute 
others,^ nor can we argue rightly with anger or obstinacy. 
They rush to that extreme decree, to which recourse was never 
before had, except almost in the very conflagration of the city 

1 There are in man. — « Nature willed me to be. — ^ a. foot army of eight 
thousand men. — * There were in Caesar. — * Your sight and assembly.— « To 
shine with a great blaze of fire. — T In which he himself had been.— >< It is dis- 
puted with the greatest disagreement of the philosophers.—^ Without refuting. 
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nnd in despair of the safety of all. The most severe and harsh 
decrees are passed concerning the government of Caesar, and 
concerning tne most honourable men, the tribunes of the ^^^. 

IL 
Ex eloquentia ad illos qui earn adepti sunt, laus, honor, 
dignitas confluit. Scio, indices, quid gfravitas vestra, quid 
periculi magnitudo, quid iUi conventus, quid aetas, quid honor 
meus postulet. Difficile dictu est, quantopere concihet animos 
hominum comitas a£[al)iHtasque sermonis. Pudorem rubor, 
terrorem pallor et tremor et deutium crepitus consequitur. 
Syracusae et Italiae Inferioris pars a Graecis subacta est. Quid 
non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te fiiisset? 
Societatis humanae vinculum est ratio et oratio^ quae concihat 
homines inter se. Quern discordiae, quem caedes dvium, quern 
helium civile delectat, is ex numero hominum ejidendus est. 
In eadem re utihtas et turpitude esse non potest. Ultimas 
terras lustrasse Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato dicuntur. Fuga 
et pavor Numidarum Komanis victoriam dedit. Ego et Cassius 
noster eras, ut cupis, apud te erimus. Neque tu neque soror 
tua invitati estis. Vivitur non cum perfectis hominibus 
pleneque sapientibus. Homerus et Hesiodus fuerunt ante 
Roman conditam. Mihi multa eximia divinaque videntur 
Athenae peperisse. Ego et tu sumus fratres. Justitia sine 
prudentia multum potent; sine justitia nihil valebit prudentia. 
Aenophon et Plato clarissimi Socratis discipuli hauiti sunt. 
Tu et pater tuus multa beneiicia civitati praestitistis. 



II. WHEN THE PREDICATE IS AN ADJECTIVE. 

{ExercUett p. ?•) 
I. 

No one^ except the good man is happy, and all good men are 
happy. Pretence and concealment must be taken away from 
the whole Hfe. In all matters, rashness in assenting and error 
are disgraceful. Both the advantage and the delight of studies 
are to be preferred to all pleasures. Malleolus and his mother 
and ^ndmother were brought forward by me. Jest and 
witticisms are pleasant and often extremely useful. That liberty 
which you have often desired, moreover riches, honour, glory, 
are placed before your eyes. Every fooUsh person is^ unhappy. 
Du^ is simple, and the cause of all good men is one. Pain, if 

1 Neque quisquam— et, neither anp one—andf equiralent to both no one— and. — 
' No foolish person is not. 
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severe, is short ; if lonff-continued, slight. What is there of 
long continuance in the life of man? 

II. 

Catoni et Caesari genus, aetas, eloquentia prope aequalia fuere; 
magnitudo animi par, item gloria. Fundamentum perpetuae 
commendationis et fainae est justitia, sine qua nihil potest esse 
laudabile. Injustitia et intemperantia sunt fugienoae. Jam 

Sridem pater mihi et mater mortui sunt. Non omne laude 
i&^ium est, quod laudabile dicitur ah hominibus honestumque 
habetur. Catilinae ab adolescentia bella intestina, caedes, rapinae, 
discordia civilis grata fuere. Democritus affirmavit ex corpus- 
culis quibusdam effectum esse coelum atque terras. Polycrates 
Samius appellabatur felix. Athenienses acutiores habebantur 
quam Thebani. Virtus Mesque vestra spectata^ mihi sunt. — 
Sail, Cat. 20. 

1 See Oram., § 240 (a), note. 



III. WHEN THE PREDICATE IS A SUBSTANTIVE. 

{Exercises f p. 8.) 

I. 

Taxes are the sinews of the commonwealth. Action is, as it 
were, the speech of the body. The body is, as it were, a vessel 
or (some) receptacle of the mind ; whatever is done by your 
mind, that is done by you. The mind of a man is the man,^ 
not that figure which can be pointed to with the finger. The 
countenance is the image, the eyes are the indices,^ of the mind. 
Angor is an oppressive grief; luctuSy grief (arising) from the 
bitter loss of one who has been 3 dear (to us) ; Tnoeror^ a tearful 
grief; a£rumna, a toilsome grief; dolor, a torturing grief; 
uimentatio, a grief (accompanied) with wailing; sollicitudOy 
grief (accompanied) with thought j molestia, an abiding grief; 
qfflictatio, grief (accompanied) with violent treatment* of the 
body ; desperatiOj grief without any hope of improvement.* 
Eloquence is the companion of peace and the associate of tran- 
quillity, and, as it were, a kind of pupil of a state in which 
order has been established.® The material of things, of which 
and in which all things consist, is all capable of bemg moulded 
and changed ; it is Divine Providence, moreover, that fashions 
and directs the whole.7 Not every error is to be called folly. 

1 The mind of every one, that is every one.—* That is, they betray the real 
state of the mind. — 3 xhe reason of tiie subjunctive fuerit Is explained, Cfram., 
S 360, 3.—^ Such as beating the breast.— ^ Of better thhigs.— ^ Of an ahready well- 
settled state.— 7 Divine Providence is the fashioner and governor of the whole.— 
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Wisdom is the mother of all g^od qualities (acquirements). 
Wisdom is the guardian and overseer of the whole man, the 
companion and assistant of nature. This entire universe is 
to be considered^ one state common to gods and men. — Cw. 
de Leg, i. 7. What is now called Eleusis,^ (thLs) was^ the 
territory of the aged Celeus. — Ovid, Fast. iv. 507. Speech 
is the wunder of human society. History is the witness of ^^^ 
events, the light of truth, the hfe of memory, the mistress of 
Hfe, the messenger of ^^ antiquity. Philosophy is the guide of 
Ufe, searches out virtue and orives out vices,i2 is the inventresa 
of laws, the mistress of morals and education. Friendships are 
not only the most faithful promoters, but also the authors at 
pleasures, as well to one's mends as to one's self. The one 
virtue of justice is the mistress and queen of all virtues. The 
sun is the leader and chief and ruler of the other luminaries. 

8 Existimanda eit, fuerCy agreeing with the predicate ; see Gram., § 841, note.— 
^ There are two forms, EUuHs and Eteusin. — ^^ TettiSj one that gives informa- 
tion with regard to anything. — ^i Nuntiay one that brings intelligence.— ^^ Is the 
searcher out of virtue and the expeller of vices. 



II. 

Oratio est interpres mentis. Sapientia est rerum divinarum 
et humanarum scientia. Sensus non comites solum virtutum 
sed etiam ministri sunt. Prudentia est rerum bonarum et 
malarum scientia. Partes ejus memoria, intelligentia, provi- 
dentia. Memoria est, per quam animus repetit iUa quae 
fuerunt. Intelligentia est, per quam ea perspicit quae sunt. 
Providentia est, per quam niturum aliquid videtur ante quam 
factum sit. Ea loca, quae Numidae possedere, Numidia voca- 
tur. Virtus recte summum bonum existimatur, vitium sum- 
mum malum. Phihppi erant colonia Homanorum. Oraculum 
erat datum, si rex interfectus esset, victrices Athenas fore. 
Raro ii habemur, qui revera sumus. Brutus et Tarquinius 
Collatinus primi consules Homae creati simt. Ex eloquentia ad 
rempubhcam plurima commoda veniunt, si moderatrix omnium 
praesto est sapientia. Pecunia est effectrix multarum et 
malarum voluptatum. Catilina et Mallius hostes a senatu 
judicati sunt. Doryphori vocabantur proximum his agmen, 
sohti vestem excipere regalem. — Curti'us, iii. 7. Verri Mes- 
sana adjutrix scelenim erat, furtorum receptrix, flagitiorum 
onmium socia. Legem esse oportet vitiorum emendatricem 
conmaendatricemque virtutum. Athenae erant inventrices 
multarum artium. Leges optimae civium patronae sunt. 
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IV. WHEN THE SUBJECT IS ACCOMPANIED BY AN APPOSITION, 
AND WHEN THE SUBJECT CONSISTS OP A WHOLE CLAUSE. 

{Exerciiest p. 10.) 
I. 

Corinth, the ornament (light) of all Greece, was destroyed 
(extinguished) by the Romans. The light-armed troops, with 
their respective leaders, came (were) kst. The city of Mity- 
lenae is particularly famous, both for its natural situation i and 
for the arrangement and beauty of its buildings ; its territory 2 is 
pleasant and fertile. The city of SoH was taken by Alexander. 
To have the same desires and aversions,^ that, indeed, is firm 
friendship. It is more difficult to make an end of speaking on 
this subject than to find a commencement.^ It is disgraceful 
not to have learned little, but to rest satisfied foolishly and long 
with 5 the little that we have learned. What is so royal,^ so 
I noble, so generous, as to afford help to suppliants, to raise those 
who are cast down, to bestow safety, to free from dangers ? 

* Nature and situation.—* Affrif lands, territory ; supply nmt.—^ To wish the 
game thing, and not to wish the same thing.— ^ To find the end than the begin- 
ning of this speech.—' To rest satisjied uHthf to have persisted in.— ^ Worthy of 
a king. 

II. 

Veii, urbs Etruriae, quae multa cum Romanis bella gesserat, 
a Camillo diruta est. Milites, pro se quisque, precari coepere, 
ne festinatione periculum augeret. Susa, opulentissima urbs 
Persiae, ab Alexandre diruta est. Athenae, nobilissima urbs 
Graeciae, saepe diruta est. Apiolae, Latinorum oppidum, a 
Tarquinio rege captum est. Syracusae, Siciliae urbs, a Marco 
Marcello capta est. In fuga salutem sperare, quum arma, 
quibus corpus tegitur, ab hostibus averteris, ea vero dementia 
est. Ut majoribus vestris pulchemmum fuit tantam vobis 
gloriam relinquere, sic vobis turpissimum est, id, quod accepistis, 
tueri et conservare non posse. Non tam praeclarum est scire 
Latine, quam turpe nescire. 



THE ACCUSATIVE. 

I. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 
[ExercUet, p. 11.) 



We are too much afraid of death, exile, poverty. We are 
chiefly disquieted by our own dishonesty and alarm (arising 
from it), we are tormented and maddened by our own guilt, we 
are terrified by our own wicked thoughts and evil conscience.^ 
The Romans overcame the^Carthaginians in all naval engage- 
ments. The traveller is not always killed by the robber, some- 
times also the robber is killed by the traveller. The Doryphori 
preceded the chariot of the king. Very g^eat nations were 
subdued by Caesar. Caesar attacked that part of the Helvetii 
which had not yet crossed the riyer Arar. Cranes in crossing 
the sea,- form a triangle.^ We must take the greatest pains to 
excel men in the one thing in which chiefly men are superior 
to the beasts.* You lament the loss of three armies^ of the 
Roman people. When I heard the words of the fugitive slave 
accusing his master, I grieved at the fallen fortunes of the king. 
The Nile waters Egypt, and, when it has kept it submerged*** 
the whole summer, then retires and leaves 'the fields softened 
and enriched 7 for sowing. Willingly undergo all labours. To 
sin is, as it were, to cross the (boundary) lines of right.^ Wis- 
dom is always contented with that which is present, and is never 
dissatisfied with herself. 

1 His own dishonesty and his own alarm disquiet every one, &c. Amentia 
afficere, to affect with madness, to madden. Conscientiae animi ,■ literally, con- 
scumsntgaet of the mind.—^ When they cross the seas.— ^ Make the form of a 
triangle.—* We must labour very much in this, that in what one thing men 
chiefly excel the beasts, in this we may excel men themselves.—^ Three armies 
destroyed.—" Covered and filled. — ? Enriched^ with alluvial deposit ; literally, 
covered with mud.— ^ Hence the force of the word tramgrets. 

II. 

Spartiatas superavere Thebani, Thebanos Macedones vicerunt, 
Macedones Asiam subegerunt. Principes invidiam maledicorum 
non facile effugiunt. Socrates noluit e carcere^ effugere, quod 

1 See Gram.i § 250, note 4. 
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amici suaserunt. Carthaginienses omnibus navalibus pugnis a 
Komanis victi sunt. Mithridates a Sertorio adjutus est. Omnis 
Britanniae oi'as mare circumfluit. Multa antiquos fefellerunt, 
quae nunc vulgus non fallunt. Mors, exsiHum, paupertas 
nimium a nobis timentur. Non pudendo, sed non faciendo 
id, quod non decet, impudentiae nomen effugere debemus. 
Atbenienses a Lacedaemoniis contra communem hostem, Persas, 
adjuti sunt. Hannibal quum Alpes transisset, terror invasit 
Romanes. Sunt homines quos infamiae suae neque pudeat 
neque taedeat. Hamilcar Mare Medium cum classe transvectus 
est. Si talium civium vos taedet, ostendite. Exercitus diutur- 
nam et acrem pugnam pug^averunt. / Omnis sensus hominum 
multo antecellit sensibus bestiarum. Quantum natura hominis 
pecudibus reliquisque bestiis antecedit ! 



II. YEBBS GOVERNING TWO ACCUSATIVES.* 
{Exercises, p. 12.) 

I. 

The Helvetii conveyed three-fourths ^ of their forces across 
the river Arar. Ariovistus conducted a great multitude of 
Germans across the Rhine. The Euphrates renders Mesopo- 
tamia fertile. The inhabitants call that district Pylae, a very 
narrow pass, resembling by its natural situation artificial forti- 
iications.2 Pompey rendered all the seas safe from pirates. 
Let us neither ask our friends for anything disgraceful,^ nor 
do anything disgraceful when asked ourselves.* Caesar kept 
demanding from the Aedui the com which they had promised. 
Lucius Cotta being asked his opinion, said that nothing had 
been done in my case^ lawfully, nothing according to the usage 
of our ancestors. I wish to give you this advice,® that you may 
consider yourself to be what ' you are. He did not wish to keep 
you in ignorance of the arms, the sword, the plot. — Cic, pro 
Rege Deiot, vi. To what dost thou not urge on the desires of 
men,^ accursed thirst for gold ! ^ 

1 See Gram., § 110.— ^ Imitating by its natural situation the fortifications 
which we make with the hand.— ^ Disgraceful things.—^ Nor, being asked, do 
them. — * Concerning me.— ^ I wish you to be advised of this.— 7 Such as.— 
8 Mortal breasts.— 8 Hunger of gold. 

n. 

Hannibal exercitum Alpes traducit. Roman! imperatorem 
Titum delicias humani generis anpellaverunt. Attalus Romanos 
regni sui atque divitiarum hereaes instituit. Multi alios docere 
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volunt, qaae ipsi non satis didicerunt. Consules primi sen- 
tentiam rogabantur. Jugurtha pacem Romanos rogavit. For- 
tuna, quibus favet, saepe caecos efficit. De hac re Alcibiades 
diutius celari non potuit. Multae gentes rem militarem a 
Romanis doctae sunt. Cur me hoc celasti? Cur me hoc 
non docuisti ? Cur me hoc rogas ? Cicero omnia edoctus est, 
quae Catilina moliebatur. Apelles picturae artem a Pamphilo 
doctus est. 



m. IN, SUB, SUPER, SUBTEB, 
[Exercises, p. 13.) 

I. 

Isocrates, speaking of ^ the very ardent disposition of Theo- 
pompus and the very soft disposition of Ephorus, said that to 
the one he appHed the spurs, to the other, the bridle. To speak 
Latin is to be held in g^eat esteem, but not so much for its own 
sake (for the positive merit of doing so) as because it has been 
neglected by most people. How many innovations^ have been 
estabhshed in the case of this very Cneius Pompey, in whose 
case Quintus Catulus wishes that nothing new should be estab- 
hshed ! The innovations^ which have been estabhshed in the 
case of all (other) men within the remembrance of man, are not 
so many as those which we have seen in the case of this one man. 
They are wont to speak most copiously botli for and' against 
every proposition.^ Great is the power of conscience for hap- 
piness and misery .4 The numbers of the enemy increase daily. 
The atmosphere is visible and tangible. The meeting of the 
senate was more numerous than we thought it could be in the 
month of December, towards the hohdays. No small deception 
lurks under this term. Plato placed anger in the breast, oesire 
in the bellv.* The position of the sun is under the mid 
heavens.6 jDemetrius did not wish anything to be placed over 

the mound of earth (his grave) but a small pillar. 
/. 

1 In the case of. — ^ New things.—-* Concerning everything proposed, on both 
sides.—'* In both directions.—^ Under the diaphragm.—^ The sun holds its place 
under the middle region of the sky. This, of course, refers to notions which 
prevailed in ancient times. 

II. 

Antiqui aha in parte animi cupiditatem, alia rationem colloca- 
bant. Verba magistri non in aures tuas infundenda sed in 
animo inscribenda sunt. Alexander redegit urbem Gordium in 
suam ditionem. Socrates philosophiam devocavit e coelo et in 
urbibus coUocavit et in domos etiam inti'oduxit et coegit de vita 
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et moribus rebusque bonis et malis quaerere. Omnium virtutum 
fundamenta vos in yoluptate, tamquam in aqua, ponitis. Ad- 
ventus vestrorum imperatorum in urbes non multum ab hostili 
occupatione difFerunt. Stante republica in agendo plus quam in 
scribendo operae ponebamus. Equites, pedites, levis armatura 
in maxime opportunis locis ab imperatore collocantur. Sub 
nomine pacis bellum latet. Omnia subter virtutem sunt- Super 
hac re satis dictum est. Sub idem tempus legati Romam 
redeunt. Milites sub initium veris redire jussi sunt. 



IV. ACCUSATIVE OP EXTENT OR DURATION. 

{ExerciseSy p. 14.) 

I. 

In the interval between the gt)vemment of the father (Ha- 
milcar) and the son^ (Hannibal), Hasdrubal held the chief 
power for nearly eight years. Sagnntum was by far the most 
wealthy city on the other side of the Ebro, being situated nearly 
a mile from the sea. Caesar draws a wall and a trench, nine- 
teen miles long, from Lake Lemannus, which flows into the 
Rhone, to Mount Jura, which divides the territory of the 
Sequani from the Helvetii. He has reigned already twenty- 
two years 2 from that time. That district was distant fifty 
stadia from the entrance to Cihcia.^ We perceive, both from 
the offices which he held and from the actions which he per- 
formed, that the well-known Appius of old,* who was bhnd for 
many years, in that misfortune of his^ failed neither in^ his 
private nor in his pubhc duties. Dionysius was the tyrant of 
the Syracusans for thirty-eight years, having seized on the 
supreme power when twenty-five years of age.7 Silanus thinks 
that it is not right for those who have endeavoured to destroy 
this empire, to enjoy life and this common air^ for a moment.^ 
What place was so strongly defended i^ during these years as 
to be safe ? ^^ What murder has been committed during these 
years without (the agency of) Catiline ? 

1 In the middle between father and gon. — ^ He reigns already the twenty- 
third year.—* From the approiLch by which we enter Cilicia.— * That ancient 
Appiua. Ille has in such cases the force of the celebrated ^ famouiy well-known. — 
s In that his misfortune.—^ Failed in ; was wanting to.— 7 When he had seized 
on the supreme power, being twenty-five years old.— ^ That is, the air which all 
breathe alike.— ^ For a point of time.— ^<> Had so strong a defence.— ^^ That it 
was safe. 

IL 

Hannibal paucis post diebus sex miUia a Placentia castra 
communivit. Alexander, unum et viginti annos natus, patri in 
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imperio successit. Diodoto stoico, caeco, Ubri noctes et dies 
legebantur. Hamilcar ita Be Africo bello per quinqae annos, 
ita deinde novem annis in Hispania gessit, ut appareret majus 
eum agitare in animo bellum. Mortuus est Alcibiaded, annos 
ferme quadraginta natus. Caesar duas fossas, qtiindenos pedes 
latas, circum Alesiam perduxit. Sulmonensium oppidum a 
Corfinio septem millium intervallo abest. Quam provineiam 
tenuistis a pmedonibus liberam per hosce annos ? Si Pompeius 
abhinc annos qningentos fuisset, si nunc id, quod is fecisset, 
contra foedus factum diceretur, quis audiret ? Servius Tullius 
quatuor et quadraginta annos regnavit, Tarquinius Superbus, 
quinque et vigiiiti. Templum Dianae Ephesiae quadringentos 
quinquaginta pedes longum erat, ducentos viginti latum. 



V. ACCUSATIVE OP MOTION TOWARDS. 
{ExereiteSf p. 15.) 



When Pompey had come to Bhodes, he wished to hear 
Posidonius. When Cosanus had been cast into prison by 
Verres, he fled secretly from the Lautumiae^ and came to 
Messana. Demaratus, the father of our Kins^ Tarquin, because 
he could not endure the tyrant Cypselus, fled from Corinth to 
Tarquinii, and settled there.^ Pompey, having learned what-^ 
had been done at* Corfinium, sets out for Canusium and thence 
for Brundisium. Catiline sent away Caius MaUius to Faesulae 
and to that part of Etruria, one Septimius of Camerinum to the 
territory of Picenum,^ Caius Julius to Apulia. Lucretia' sends 
the same message to Rome to her &,ther and to Ardea to her 
husband, that tney should come each with one trusty friend. 
Venonius came to the house of Ventidius. I shall go to the 
country. 

I Lautumiae, a prison built by Dionysius.— ' Settled big fortunes.— ^ Those 
thhigs having been learned, which.— ^ In the neiKhbourhood of.— ^ Picenum is 
the accusative of the adjective Picenus, a, um, agreeing with agrum. 

II. 

Cicero Athenas, inde Hhodum profectus est. Decies mille 
Graeci in Persiam profecti sunt, quos Xenophon in urbem 
Athenas reduxit. Quartum jam annum regnante Lucio Tar- 
quinio Superbo, Sybarim et Crotonem et in eas Italiae partes 
Pythagoras veniss'e reperitur. Non omnes Graeci, qui lUum 
profecti sunt, domum redierunt. Ezsules Homani Khodum, 
Mitylenen, Massiham saepe se contulenmt. Lucius rus ivit. 
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ego domum redii. Prima luce Pomponii domum venit. Rus 
ex urbe, tamquam ex vinculis, evolavi. 



VI. ACCUSATIVE IN EXCLAMATIONS, AND THE MORE FREE 

USB OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

(ExercUeSf p. 16.) 
I. 

the great folly of fear, so to beware of that which you 
fear, that, when you might perhaps have been able to avoid it, 
you, of your own accord, mvite and attract it ! O unhappy 
times, (and) our foolish contentions I Happy men that we are! 
Fortunate state ! O the distinguished praise of my consulship ! 
O admirable clemency, (and) worthy to be honoured with all 
praise and celebration, in writings and monuments I O your 
unhappy watchings, Plancius ! O mournful vigils I O miser- 
able nights ! O the deceitful hope and frail fortune of men I 
The South Wind flies forth with moist wings, having his coun- 
tenance covered^ with pitchy darkness. — Omd, Metam, i. 264. 
(There) stood icy Winter, rough with hoary hairs. — Ovid, 
Metam, ii. 30. The hero, in ignorance,^ takes and puts on his 
shoulders the poison of the Lemaean monster. — Ovid, Metam, 
ix. 157. Hannibal, in approaching'^ the wall without sufficient 
caution, fell wounded witn a dart m the front of the thigh. — 
Livy, xxi. 7. The reign of Tullius, (though) excellent in other 
respects, had not been -sufficiently successful in one point, for 
the rehgious ceremonies had either been* neglected or impro- 

. i)erly performed. — Livy, i. 32. I had already told many dis- 
tinguished men beforehand, that these persons would come to 
me at that time. — Cicero, Cat. i. 4. Write something of that 
kind. — Cicero, 

1 Covered as to his countexuince.— ^ Not knowing what had been done to the 
robe.— 3 While he approaches.—^ The religious ceremonies having either been. 



n. 

Stultum senem ! O nos miseros ! O miseram iUorum tem- 
porum conditionemi O fortunatos agricolas! Heu turpem 
nuntium ! O terram illam beatam, quae hunc virum exceperit, 
banc ingratam, si ejecerit, miseram, si amiserit ! Fortem et a 
vobis conservandum virum! Nuntia Junonis, varios induta 
colores. Iris erat. — Ovid, Metam, i. 270. Hannibal femur 
graviter ictus est. Jam id aetatis es, ut hoc inteUigere possis. 
Id genus virtus est. — Cicero, 






GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE DATIVE. 

I. THE DATIVE IN GENERAL — AS REMOTEA OBJECT. 

{ExerciseSf p. 17.) 

I. 

There is no greater theatre for virtue than conscience. I 
address myself to^ virtue, not to inactivity, to dimity, not to 
pleasure: to those who think that they were bom for their 
country, for their fellow -citizens, for honour, for glory ; not to 
those who think that they were bom for sleep, for feasting, for 
pleasure. I allow something' to your anger ; I concede some- 
thing to your youth ; I yield something to our friendship ; I 
grant something to your father. Now I commit and intrust to 
you my whole case^ and myself altogether. What gratitude 3 
IS due to him from whom you have received nothing, or what* 
can be due to him who has no merit?* So write to me con- 
cerning all matters — great, small, ^ and indifferent, as to a true 
friend.7 It is the object of a letter,^ that he to whom it is 
written should be informed of those things of which he is 
ignorant. When geometers wish to shew anything, if to that 
thing belongs^ au^t of those things which they have formerly 
shewn, this they take for granted (and proved). I shall 
humour you, and, as far as I shall be able, explain those things 
which you wish. I was sorry to hear^ that saying of yours, 
that you had hved long enough both for nature and for glory.^^ 
Long enough perhaps, if you choose, for nature ; I (slmll) add 
also, if you please, for glory; but, which is of the greatest 
importance, certainly not long enough for your country. 

1 My whole speech is with.— * The whole matter and case.—* Dutifulness.— 
* What at all.— * Of whom there is no merit, The force of these subjunctives 
is explained afterwards, Gram., § 360, 3.— • Least, greatest.— 7 As to a very 
friendly man.—* It belongs to a letter.— » Is necessary. — lo I heard unwillingly. 
—1 1 That is, as long as nature requires, as long as glory requires. 

II. 

Darius tradit Phamabazo imperium, quod ante Memnoni 
dederat. Nihil sapientia praestabihus homini datum est a Deo. 
Nostris acerbissimis dolonbus aha nulla potuit inveniri levatio. 

B 
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Bestiis sensum et motum natura dedit; homini hoc ampliuet, 
quod addidit rationem. Qui reipublicae est hostis, is civis esse 
nullo modo potest. Non dubitat agricola, quamvis senex, quae- 
renti cui serat, respondere: Diis immortalibus, qui me non 
aecipere modo haec a majoribus voluerunt, sed etiam post«ris 
proaere. Docto homini atque erudito cogitare est vivere. Ut 
gnbematori cursus secundus, medico salus, imperatori victoria, 
sic moderatori reipublicae beata civium vita proposita est. 
Majores nostri in legibus scribendis nihil sibi aliud nisi salutem 
atque utilitatem reipublicae proposuerunt. Praemia proposita 
sunt virtutibus et supnlicia vitiis. A^tur salus sociorum atque 
amicorum pro qua muita majores vestri et gravia bella gesserunt. 
Perniciosis etiam rebus non modo nomen deorum tributum 
est, sed etiam sacra constituta. In hanc exercitationem (huic 
exercitationi) studiose operam dedimus. Quis taetrior hostis 
Catilina civitati fuit? Hempubhcam vigilanti homini, non 
timido, diligenti, non ignavo, commisistis. 



II. THB DATIVE AFTER TRANSITIVE VERBS COMPOUNDED 
WITH THE PREPOSITIONS AJ>^ ANTEj ETC.' 

{ExercUeSy p. 18.) 



I rejoice that this case has been put into my hands. What 
I have said has neither deprived Lucullus of just praise, nor 
conferred on him unjust praise.^ Alexander sealed the letter 
with his ring, and placed it under the pillow on which he was 
rechning.2 Character is not formed in men so much by the 
race from which they spring, as from those circumstances 
which are supplied by the nature of the place and the habits of 
life, in the midst of which we are brouglit up and Hve. The 
ruinous walls of Corinth, which I suddenly beheld, had moved 
me more than the Corinthians themselves, whose minds had 
been rendered insensible by long familiarity .^ I exhort all who 
can (do it), to snatch * from Greece, which is now inactive, and 
to carry to this city, the glory of philosophy also.* Nature has 
implanted in man, without instruction, shght ideas of the most 
important matters. You miss the most distinguished citizens : 
Antony has deprived you of them. It is not unjust for each 

1 Neither Just praise has been withdrawn from Lucullus by my speech, nor 
ui^ust added to him. — ^ Alexander placed imder the pillow, &c. the letter, 
impressed with the seal of his ring.— ^ Over whose minds long thought had 
drawn the callutn vetuttatif. Galium is properly thick skin ; hence, insmsibilitjf. 
Callum vetiuUUU is imensibility arising from length of time,—* That they snatch. 
— ^ Alto; that is, as well as glory in other proviaces. 
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one to seek for himself in life tliat which is necessary for his 
use ; to take it from his neighbour is not lawful. I was able to 
snatch their iirebrands and wrest their swords from their hands. 



II. 

Bellum j)ericulosum vestris vecti^libus at-que sociis a duobus 
potentissimis reg:ibus infertur. Equitibus Komanis, honestis- 
simis viris, afferuntur ex Asia (}uotidie htterae. Alexander 
querebatur tantam victoriam eripi sibi e manibus. Hoc modo 
agmen pervenit ad urbem Tarson, cui tum Persae subjiciebant 
ignem, ne opulentum oppidum hostis invaderet. Natura cupidi- 
tatem veri inveniendi homini in^enuit. Quaecunque rebus iis, 
de quibus hie sermo est, nomma imponis, memoriae trado. 
Multi veterum nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt ; angustos 
sensus, imbecillos ammos, bi'evia curricula vitae; in profundo 
veritatem esse demersam, omnia tenebris esse circumfusa. 
Insidiatori et latroni quae potest afferri injusta nex? Yos in 
tantis tenebris erroris et inscitiae clanssimum lumen praetulistis 
menti meae. 

III. 

The earth is surrounded on all sides by that substance, neces- 
sary for hfe and breath,* which is called air. Thou, Brutus, 
hadst joined every honour of virtue to the highest glory of 
eloquence. Nature itself has impressed an idea of the gods on 
the minds of all. It would be your duty to yield something 
even more important, to one with whom either incUnation had 
associated you, or fortune had united you. Let frequent 
practice, which excels the precepts of all masters, be joined to 
that learning which each one has acquired by his own studjr. — 
Cicero de Orat. i. 4. Aristotle, incited ^ by the glory of the 
rhetorician Isocrates, began to speak ^ also, to teach the youth, 
and to unite wisdom with eloquence. Epicurus thought that 
the wise man would always enjoy uninterrupted pleasures,* 
when to the expectation of pleasures hoped for was joined the 
memoiy of pleasures (already) enjoyed. I have attained a 
certain pre-eminent and immortal glory, coupled with odium 
and the enmity of many. If all of every age who have had a 
knowledge of law in this city, were brought into one place, 
they are not worthy to be compared with Sulpicius. 

1 AnimdbilUy vivifying. SpirabiliSj which can be breathed.—' When he had 
been moved.— ^ As an orator.— •< That perpetual pleasures would be in the wise 
man. 
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IV. 

Animo vincula injici nulla possunt. Nee continentia n^ 
pietate nee uUo genere virtutis quemquam ejusdem aetatis eum 
Pisone conferendum puto. Hominum duo sunt g-enera: 
alterum indoctum et ag^este, quod antefert semper utilitatem 
honestati; alterum expoUtum, quod rebus omnibus dignitatem 
anteponit. Mihi quod potuit vis et injuria et sceleratorum 
hommum furor detrahere, ereptum est ; quod viro forti adimi 
non potest, manet et permanAit. Natura insculpsit in men- 
tibus ut deos aetemos et beatos haberemus. Sunt multi qui 
eripiunt ab aliis, quod aliis largiantur. Se alii ad philosophiam, 
alii ad jus eivile, alii ad eloquentiam applicant. Quidam ad eas 
laudes, quas a patribus acceperunt, addunt aliquam suam, Ut 
Africanus eloquentia cumulavit bellicam gloriam. Quod idem 
fecit Timotheus, Cononis filius, qui quum belli laude non inferior 
fuisset quam pater, ad earn lauoem doctrinae et ingenii gloriam 
adjecit. 



III. THE DATIVE WITH VERBS WHICH DENOTE BENEFITING, 

PLEASING, INJURING, ETC. 

{Exercisety p. 20.) 
I. 

Not only did his countrymen assent to the wishes of Pompey, 
not only did the allies comply with them and enemies obey 
them, but even the winds and tempests conformed to them. 
Men dp most good and injury to men. It is for the advantage 
of our country itself to nave citizens dutiful to their parents. 
Punishment can befall none but the guilty. Quintus Serviliua 
Ahala slew with (his own) hand Spurius Maelius, who was 
aiming at a revolution. I should think myself wicked, if I had 
failed my friend ; cruel, if I had failed the unhappy ; haughty, 
if I had failed the consul. Neither was the cause of Publius 
Sulla contrary to my nature, nor was the man (himself), nor 
the matter, repugnant to my compassion. The accuser threatens 
to put the slaves to the torture.^ When King Lysimachus was 
threatening Theodorus with the cross, he replied : Threaten,^ I 
pray, these courtiers of yours with such terrible matters. We 
must see to it, that we are hberal in such a way as to^ benefit 
our friends and injure nobody. Those who injure some that 
they may be hberal to others, are guilty of ^ the same injustice 

1 The accuser threatens us with examinations and tortures of the slaves.— 
2 Threatens, says he.— ^ That we use that liberality, which may.— ^ Are in. 
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as if they should convert the property of others to their own 
use. Those who bestow on any one any favour, such as ^ may 
injure him whom they appear desirous of benefiting,^ are not 
to be counted kind or hoeral, but pernicious flatterers. This 
had happened to me beyond my expectation. 

« Which.—® To wish to benefit. 
II. 

Majores nostri semper in pace consuetudini, in bello utilitati 
paruerunt. Odia, invidiae, despicationes adversantur volup- 
tatibus. Homo, naturae obediens, homini nocere non potest. 
Aequitas tollitur omnis, si habere surnn cuique non hcet. Ego 
pietate erga te ceteris satisfacio omnibus, mihi ipse nunquam 
satisfacio. Multi dubitabant quid optimum esset, multi quid 
sibi expediret, nonnulU etiam quid liceret. Animus corpori 
dicitur imperare, ut rex civibus suis aut parens liberis. Impe- 
rator tum incipiat aliis imperare, quiun dedecori et turpitudini 
parere desierit. Dum his obediet, ne hber quidem habendus 
est. Homines hominum causa generati sunt, ut alii aliis pro- 
dessent. Magnitudine animi facile potest resisti fortunae. Si 
iis, qui imprudentes laeserunt, ignosci convenit, iis, qui neces- 
sario profuerunt, haberi gratiam non oportet. lis, a quibus 
accusatus sum aut a quibus condemnatus, non succenseo, nisi 
quod mihi nocere se crediderunt. De Deiotaro laboro et de 
multis amphssimis viris, quibus semel esse ignotum a te oportet. 

HI. 

Converse with thyself, take thyself to counsel, Hsten to thy- 
self, obey thyself. What citizen would not be well disposed to 
a 1 king, whose whole life, he remembered, had been spent in 
the wars of the Roman people? Men envy an illustrious and 
flourishing fortune. Who could endure this— that indolent men 
should plot against the most active ; the most foolish against 
the wisest 1 Demosthenes had such a defect in his speech, that 
he could not pronounce the first letter of that very art which 
he studied. Mithridates, in his flight, came upon Tigfranes, 
the king of the Armenians, who revived his failing confidence.^ 
In such a cause, no one can be at a loss for words.^ You 
might perhaps have been able to remedy these misfortunes. 
There is a tradition,* that Homer was blind. But we do not 
suppose that either Homer or any cultivated man at any time 

> That king. For the sulyunctive meminisset^ see Gram.^ § 360, 3.-2 Tigranes 
received Mitliridates in his flight, and confirmed him, despairing of his affairs^ 
— s Speech can be wanting to no one —* It has been handed down. 
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was destitute* of intellectual delight ^ and pleasure. Those to 
whom orders had been given, slay Charidemus in the midst of 
these exclamations.7 The Stoics say, that envy is grief felt® on 
account of the prosperity of another, which (prosperity) does 
not at all injure^ the person envying. Even for those who are 
not yet bom,^*^ we must, for their own sakes, have regard. We 
shall call those just indeed, who strive to injure themselves that 
they may benefit others ; but still we must necessarily ' ^ consider 
them foolish. How was it possible ^^ that men should learn to 
exercise good faith, and to hold by justice, and should become 
accustomed of their own will to obey others, unless men had 
been able to enforce by eloquence what they had invented by 
reason ? The world is governed by the providence of the gods, 
who hkewise ^^ have regard to human affairs, and not only in 
general, but also in particular. Not only the race of men in 
general, but individuals also, are wont to be taken care of and 
provided for by the immortal gods. All these things have been 
managed by me in such a way that they appear to have been 
both executed and designed by the wUl and counsel of the 
immortal gods. 

* That delight was wanting to Homer.— « Delight of mind.— 7 Exclaiming these 
things.—" Conceived.— 8 Which in nothing injures. For the suljj., see Gram.j 
§ 361.— 10 Who are one day ahout to be.—" It is necessary to.— »* How could it 
happen.— ^3 And the same (gods). 

IV. 

Non placuit majoribus nostris astus. Est hujus seculi labes 
quaedam et macula virtuti invidere. Sapiens solus liber est, nee 
dominationi cujusquam parens, nee obediens cupiditati. Invi- 
dent homines maxime paribus aut inferioribus, quum se relictos 
sentiunt. Sed etiam superioribus invidetur saepe vehementer, 
et eo magis, si intolerantius se jactant. Regi, qui omnem 
aetatem in popuU Homani bellis consumpsisset, ab omnibus 
civibus faveretur. Quam multi, quum a te nemini ignosci 
vellent, impedivissent clementiam tuam, quum etiam ii, quibus 
ignovisti, nolint te in alios esse misericordem ? Vir bonus et 
sapiens et legibus parens utilitati omnium plus quam unius 
alicujus aut suae consulit. Thymodes impiger erat juvenis, cui 
praeceptum erat a rege, ut peregrinos milites a rhamabazo 
acciperet. Nihil attinet repugnare naturae, nee quidquam 
sequi, quod assequi nequeas. Justitia, si ahenis utihtatibus 
consulat, suas negligat, stultitia dicenda est. Fundamenta 
justitiae, primum ut ne cui noceatur, deinde ut communi utilitati 
serviatur. Stulti cruciantur, quum sero sentiunt, frustra se aut 
pecuniae studuisse aut imperils aut gloriae. Ag^untur bona 
multorum civium, quibus est a vobis et ipsorum et reipubhcae 
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causa consulendum. A diis immortalibus hominibus est pro- 
visum. Sit hoc persuasum hominibus, dominos esse ommum 
rerum ac moderatores deos. Credit iis, quae dicuntur, qui 
audit oratorem, vera putat, assentitur. Videndum est viro, ut 
ratio illi parti animi imperet, quae obedire debet, ut servo 
dominus, ut imperator mihti, ut parens filio. Nobis persuasum 
esse debet, si omnes deos hommesque celare possimus, nihil 
tamen injuste esse faciendum. Nemo unquam sapiens proditori 
credendum putavit. Non jubeo, sed, si me consulis, hoc tibi 
suadeo. 



IV. THE DATIVE WITH INTRANSITIVE VERBS COMPOUNDED 
WITH THE PREPOSITIONS AD^ ANTE, ETC. 

. {ExercUeSf p. 23.) 
I. 

The greatest splendour of virtue is in justice, from which 
men are called good. Two kings, Tigranes and Mithridates, 
are threatening all Asia. Emplatorius not only took part, but 
even took the lead, in these anairs. Access to Pompey is said 
to be so easy, that he, who excels the greatest men in dignity, 
appears to be on a level with the lowest in affability. There 
was a (suitable) place for the camp, and there were provisions 
for the army. I came to the help of the faUing state, I raised 
my country from the depths of ruin.^ In mere appearance and 
false pretence,^ there can be neither dutifulness nor any other 
virtue.3 A 6lse accusation easily sinks into the exasperated 
mind. The works of Caius Gracchus did not receive the 
finishiUg touch ; many things were excellently begun by him, 
but not quite brought to perfection. The poets represent a 
stone as hanging * over Tantalus, in the internal regions, on 
account of his crimes, and unbridled desires ^ and arrogance.** 
Over all whose minds are at variance with reason, some vexa- 
tion or terror? alwaj^s hangs. With what mark of domestic 
infamy has your lire not been branded ?8 What disgrace in 
private relations does not cling to your reputation ? If some 
poet of surpassing genius wished to represent one most base 
man, he would be able to find no disgrace which did not attach 
to Clodius, and he would (of necessity) pass over many deeply 
fixed and rooted in him. It may happen that, in a shipwreck, 
you may find some one exhausted, chnging to a board ; or that, 

1 My country sunk.—* In the appearance of false pretence.— 8 As the other 
virtues, so also dutifulness cannot be.— ^ Make a stone to hang.— ^ Want of 
restraint of mind.—* Haughty speech.— 7 Over some, vexation ; over others, 
terror.— B What mark of domestic infamy (infkmy in domestic relations] has 
not been burnt into your life ? 
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fleeing in a defeat, yon may find some one wounded, holding 
on to a horse. When rash and daring men come to the rudder 
of the state, the. greatest and most wretched shipwrecks take 
place. Kings, generals, magistrates, senates, peoples, so rule 
over^ the citizens and alhes, as the mind over the bod^. The 
end of Ufe is at hand to mortals. To those causes which have 
united us with each other ^^ in affection, duties, length of time^ 
there has been added the love of country ; and this has brought 
it about, that I should prefer your Ufe to my own. Many, in 
the weakest time of life, either following (the opinion of) some 
friend, or being taken with one speech of the first person the/ 
chance to hear,^^ judge concerning things of which they aie 
ignorant; and to whatever school (of philosophy) they have 
been carried, as it were, by a storm, to that, as to a rock, they 
adhere. The Tuscan territory is adjacent to the Roman. 

9 The governments of kings, &c., are over, &c. — ^^ Inter nos.— ^^ With one 
speech of some one, whom first they heard. 

II. 

In ipsa dubitatione facinus inest. Asia facile omnibus terris 
anteceUit multitudine earum rerum, quae exportantur. Ut 
magistratibus leges, ita populo praesunt magistratus. In 
summo imperatore quatuor has res inesse oportet, scieutiam lei 
mihtaris, virtutem, auctoritatem, felicitatem. Arsanes, qui 
Cihciae praeerat, reputans quod initio beUi Memnon suasisset, 
quondam salubre consilium sero exsequi statuit. Cupido incessit 
animo (animum) Alexandri sortis ejus implendae. Vitio ad- 
haerere magnum est dedecus. In formis aliis dignitas inest, 
ahis venustas. In animis doctissimi illi veteres inesse quiddam 
coeleste et divinum putaverunt. Petimus a vobis, judices, ut 
quam fortissime hominibus audacissimis resistatis. Cicero 
summo studio in salutem reipublicae incubuit. Incumbe in 
famam honesti viri. Te non poenitebit ad litterarum studia 
incubuisse. Saepe nobis obrepunt vitia sub nomine virtutum. 
Pars militum munimentis adjacebant. Moenibus assidet hostis. 
In hoc judicio acquiescere non possum. 



V. THE DATIVE WITH ESSE, 
{Exercises^ p. 25.) 

I. 

Darius had a mild and yielding disposition. There is a kind 
of natural war between the kite and the raven.^ Cultivated 

1 The kite has a kind of natural war with the raven. 
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men have never been at variance ^ with the masses with respect 
to the merits of an orator.^ I contend with you'* in defence of 
the altars and hearths, and in defence of the temples and shrines 
of the g-ods. There are two of these (men called) Titus Roscius, 
of whom the one is sumamed Capito, and this one, who is 
present, is called Magnus. 

' Have never had a dispute. — > Concerning a good orator or not good. — * I 
have a contest with yon. 

n. 

Gordium nomen est urbi, quam Sangarius amnis' interfluit. 
Antiocho regi duo erant elephanti, quorum alteri Patroclo 
nomen erat, alteri Ajaci. Omnibus est memoria et scientiae 
studium. Public Scipioni cognomen erat Africanus. Non 
semper beati sunt ii, quibus sunt divitiae. Tribus oratoribus 
erat idem Isocratis nomen. Tarquinio cognomen Superbi 
datum est. Capta urbs Corioli Caio Marcio cognomen Corio- 
lanum dedit. 



VI. THE DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

(^Exercises, p. 25.) 

I. 

As a place where there is no harbour^ cannot be safe for 
ships, so a mind without fidelity cannot be depended on by 
iriends.2 That is untrue which is usually said by some who do 
not think rightly, that that is lawful which is useful for him 
who has the greater power. In all matters, loatbing borders 
most closely on^ the most intense pleasures. If any one, pass- 
ing by the most honourable studies of reason and duty, devotes 
all his exertions to the exercise of speaking, he will become* 
unprofitable to himself and hurtful* to his country; but he 
who so arms himself with eloquence that he may be able, not 
to attack the advantages of his country, but to fight in defence 
of them, will, I think, be^ a citizen most useful and most 
friendly both to his own and to the pubhc interests. To every 
virtue (some) vice will be found most nearly akin, either already 
called by a fixed name, as audacity, which is most nearly akin 
to boldness ; obstinacy, which is most nearly akin to perseve- 
rance ; superstition, which is allied to reUgion ; or without any 
fixed name. Catihne was an object of suspicion and dishke to 
his fellow-citizens. Actors do not choose the best plays, but 

1 Without a harbour.— 2 Cannot be steadfast to fHends.— 3 Is most near to.— 
^ He is trained.—^ A hurtful citizen.—' Seems to me to be about to be. 
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those which are most suitable for them. The poet is most 
nearly akin to the orator : a little more fettered m^ respect to 
rhythm ; in respect to verbal hcence, agtiin, moi*e free ; but 
aUied to him and nearly on an equality with him in many kinds 
of ornament. Although I am sorry that you should suspect 
me of neglecting you/ yet it was not so disagreeable to me to 
be accused by you of failing in my duty, as it was pleasant to 
me to find that you required it of me.^ It was even advanta- 
geous for Milo that Clodius should hve ; for Clodius (on the 
other hand) the death of Milo was most desirable, in order to 
the attainment of those ends^ on which he had set his heart. 
The services which your father rendered me^^ are most exten- 
sive, for no one can be said to be more friendly either to my 
safety or to my honour. How can^^ any one be the friend of 
him whose enemy he thinks ^^ he may (one day) be ? There are 
some animals in which there is something resembling virtue — 
as in lions, in dogs, in horses. What is called the chief good bv 
the Stoics, to Hve agreeably to nature, has, as I think, this 
meaning — that nature is always in harmony with virtue. Efe 
was bound by oath to the same war 12 as we. — Ovid Metanu 
xiii. 50. 

7 That I am suspected by you on the ground of negligence. — ^ It was not so 
disagreeable to me that my duty should be accused by you, as pleasant, that it 
should be required. — ^ For those things. — ^^ The services of your fkther to me. 
— " Shall be able— shall thbak.— 1« Arms. 



II. 

Imminent duo reges toti Asiae, non solum vobis inimicissimi, 
sed etiam vestris sociis atque amicis. Accusatores Caesarem 
quum Deiotai;o iratum, tum sibi amicum cognoverant. Est 
hominum naturae, quam sequi debemus, maxime inimica cru- 
deUtas. Nemini ego esse possum bene de republica merenti 
non amicus. Non juri quidquam tam inimicum quam vis, nee 
aequitati quidquam tam infestum est, quam convocati homines 
et armati. Aristides Themistoch aequahs fuit. NuUus Ro- 
manorum rex RomuU simihor erat, quam Tullus Hostilius. 
Lucii Scipionis nepos vultu patri, vita omnibus perditis homi- 
nibus similis erat. Liberahtate nihil est naturae hominis acco- 
modatius. £x hoc ille animus in proeliis paratus ad vulnera. 
Quaeris cur ei sim inimicus, cui populus Homanus infestus sit ? 
Nihil est exitiosius civitatibus, nihil tam contrarium juri et 
legibus, quam, composita et constituta republica, quidquam agi 
per vim. Multas ad res perutiles Xenophoutis libri sunt. 
Phrygia Troadi est confinis. Non solum corporis, qui ad 
naturam apti sunt, sed multo etiam mag^s animi motus 
probandi, qui ad naturam accomodati sunt. 
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VIL THE DATIVE OF PLACE WHERE, 
{ExercUeSy p. 27.) 

I. 

Alexander died at Babylon. The most honourable abode for 
the aged i was at Lacedaemon. Anns are of little avail abroad,^ 
unless there is wisdom at home. The study of letters is a 
pleasure 3 at home, and no hinderance* abroad.* You, Cato, 
seem to me to teach philosophy in Latin, and to present it, as 
it were, with the citizenship, whereas hitherto ^ it seemed to be 
an alien at Rome. Cosanus began to speak at Messana, and to 
complain that he, a Roman citizen, had been cast into prison. 
The unhappy man did not understand that it made no difference 
whether he spoke thus^ at Messana or in the presence of Verres 
himself in the praetorium.7 I learned Greek at Athens, not at 
Lilybaeum ; I learned Latin at Rome, not in Sicily. Caesar 
was at Ravenna and (there) awaited answers to his most rea- 
sonable 8 demands. When Anaxagoras was dying at Lampsacus, 
and his friends inquired if he wished to be removed to Clazo- 
menae in^ his native country, in case anything should happen,^® 
he replied : ^^ It is not at all necessary, for everywhere there is 
the same access ^2 to the lower world. At Ai'pinum, a small 
free-town of Latium, Cicero and Marius were born. 

^ Of old age. — * Forit may mean either cut of doors or out of the citi/t according 
to the connection. In the first sentence, it has the latter meaning; in the 
second, the former. — 3 Delights.—* Does not hinder. — * Which (philosophy), 
indeed, hitherto.— << Said these things.— 7 The governor's residence. — ^ Most 
gentle.— 8 To.— i'' If anything should have happened, a euphemism for if he 
should die.— 11 To his friends inquiring if, &c., * it is not at all necessary,' says 
he. — 12 Just go much road. 

IL 

Ephesi, in Asiae Minoris urbe, erat splendidum Dianae tem- 
plum. Fuit Arganthonius quidam Gadibus, qui octoginta 
regnavit annos, centum et viginti vixit. Lex rectae rationis 
non aha erat Romae, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac. 
Pompeius remansit Brundisii cum cohortibus viginti. Tar- 
quinius omnibus publicis privatisque consiliis, domi et militiae, 
interfuit. Venusiae, in parvo Apuliae oppido, natus est Hora- 
tius. Dionysius tyrannus, Syracusis expulsus, Corinthi pueros 
docebat, Tullus Hostilius corpora juvenum militiae saniora, 
quam domi esse arbitrabatur. Catullus Veronae natus est, 
Livius Patavii, Virgihus Andibus, in pago apud Mantuam. 
Multi negotiatores Komani morabantur Pergami, Smymae, 
TraUibus, Apameae, Adramyttii et in aliis Asiae Minoris 
oppidis. 



2B KEY TO LATIN BXBRCISE8. 



Mil. THE ETHICAL DATIVE, AND THE DATIVE OF PURPOSE 

OR EFFECT. 



{ExerciteSy p. 2&) 



The blood of innocent men was not only a source of pleasure 
but also of gain to Verres. Thy voice and defence, Marcus 
Tullius, were of assistance to very many. A rapid stream of 
words 1 is pleasing to some, who make eloquence consist ^ in 
fluency of speech. Others are delighted with distinct and 
well-mvided intervals — pauses and rests. Concerning matters 
of such magnitude and atrocity,^ I am aware that I can neither 
speuk with sufficient aptitude, nor complain with sufficient 
force, nor cry aloud with sufficient freedom. For the aptitude 
of my speech is prevented by the poorness of my abihties.* the 
force by my age, the freedom by tne times. The glory of their 
virtue and achievements is the best inheritance that can be 
handed down^ by fathers to their children, and more excellent 
than every patrimony; and to prove a disgrace to this^ must 
be considered unlawful and a crime. Arsanes lays CiUcia waste 
with fire and sword, in order that the enemy may find it a 
wilderness : 7 whatever may be of use he destroys. What is 
the object of this dress ? why is it that you are glad ? what do 
you want ? 

* A fltream and rapidity of words.—* Place eloquence.— ^ Concerning these 
things, so great and so atrocious. — * The poorness of my abilities is an obstacle 
to the aptitude, &c.— ^ The glory, &c., is handed down the best inheritance.— 
** To which to prove a disgrace.— 7 That he may make a wilderness to the 
enemy. 

II. 

Conjunctionem potestatis et sapientiae saluti censuit Plato 
civitatibus esse posse. Quod idem moestitiam meam reprehen- 
dit, idem jocum, magno argumento est, me in utroque fuisse 
moderatum. Pergite, ut facitis, atque in id studium, in quo 
estis, incumbite, ut et vobis honori, et amicis utilitati, et reipub- 
hcae eraolumento esse possitis. Murena parenti suo magno 
adjumento in pericuUs, solatio in laboribus, gratulationi in 
victoria f uit. fiinas ^ a te accepi htteras, quod ipsum argumento 
mihi fuit dihgentiae tuae. Fabio Pictori Romae laudi non fuit, 
quod pinxit. Nee cuiquam salutem ac fortunas suas tantae 
curae fuisse unquam puto, quantae mihi fuerit honos Milonis. 
Valetudo tua maximae nobis curae est. Severitas multis odio 
esse solet. Quid sibi vult hie clamor ? quid convocati homines ?2 
Quid mihi hae ineptiae ? 

1 Binas; see Gram., $ 106, note 2.— * Supply sibi volunt. 
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IX. THE DATIVE FOR THE ABLATIVE WITH A OR AB. 

{Exercisetj p. 29.) 

I. 

I see that an eternal war has been entered on by me sing-ly 
with all wicked men. Do yoo, citizens, defend your homes 
with guards and watches ; I have taken care that the city be 
sufficiently protected, ^ without fear on your part,^ and without 
any disturbance. I see that you singly can be of so much 
assistance to him, that there is nothing further to be desired by 
us. That stain must be blotted out by you. Excellence in 
oratory cannot exist, unless he who speaks understands those 
things concerning which he speaks.^ He who speaks so as to 
meet the approbation of the multitude, must necessarily meet 
the approbation of the cultivated hkewise.* — Cicero, Epicurus 
places our judgments of things in the senses, by which if any- 
thing false has been once approved as true, he thinks that all 
discernment of the true and false is destroyed. — Cicero. I 
have to seek not so much copiousness as moderation^ in 
speaking. 

1 That the city have sufficient defence, has been taken care of, and provided 
for by me.—* Without your fear.— ^ Unless those things concerning which he 
speaks, have been understood by him who speaks. — * It is necessary that the 
same person who speaks, so that he is approved by the multitude^ be approved 
also by the cultivated. — ^ That is, to keep within limits. 



II. 

Cui, qui modo populi Romani nomen audivit, Deiotari pro- 
bitas, virtus, Udes non est audita ? Interea pavidae nequicquam 
filia matri omnibus est terris, omni quaesita profundo. Germanis 
nullae urbes habitatae sunt. Amor tuus erga me mihi bene 
perceptus est. Pittheus misit me in arva, suo quondam regnata 
parenti. — Ovid, Metam. viii. 623. Quid nobis faciendum est? 
Omnibus in hac causa laborandum est. 



THE GENITIVE. 

I. THE GENITIVE IN GENERAL. 
{ExereUett p. 30.) 

I. 

Abundance of facts produces abundance of words. In the 
beasts there are some semblances of human virtues. Time 
destroys conjectures and fancies,^ but confirms the judgroents 
of nature. Comedy is an imitation of hfe, the mirror of custom, 
the ima^ of truth. The lineaments of the mind are more 
beautiful than those of the body. Lay aside the character of 
friend, when you assume that of judge. The consequences of 
opposites are opposite. Many use the name only of virtue, but 
are ignorant of what virtue means. The surest and greatest 
revenues of the Roman people are at stake, which being lost, 
you will look (in vain) both for the ornaments of peace and the 
succours necessary for war. This province must be defended 
by you, citizens, not only from calamity, but even from the fear 
of calamity, if you wisn to maintain your advantages in war 
and your dignity in peace. The chariot consecrated to Jupiter 
was di'awn by white horses ; these were followed by a horse of 
remarkable size, which they called that of the Sun. Those 
objects which are perceived by the senses are all the same,^ 
and those things which affect the senses, affect in hke manner 
the senses of all. When Simonides, or some other person, was 
offering to teach Themistocles the art of memory, he repUed : I 
should prefer the art of forgetting; 3 for I remember even 
those thmgs which I do not wish to remember, I cannot forget 
those things which I wish to forget. That hardened state* of 
mind (as of the body, which, when it is burned, does not feel 
it), I should consider insensibihty rather than virtue. 

^ The fancies of opinions.—' All the same things are perceived by the senses. 
—3 Themistocles, when Simonides or some other person was offering him the 
art of memory, says, I should, &c.— ^ Hardness. 

XL 

Saepe totius anni fructus uno rumore periculi atque uno belli 
terrore amittitur. Est animorum naturale quoddam pabulum 
consideratio contemplatioque naturae. Necessitatis inventa 
antiquiora sunt quaiki voluptatis. Nullo modo summum pecu- 
dum bonum et hominis idem mihi videri potest. Majores sunt 
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Yolnptates et dolores animi quam corporis. Nova sunt rerum 
novanim facienda nomina. Alterius partis periculum depulsum 
est. Duae sunt artes, quae possunt locare homines in altissimo 
grada dignitatis : una imperatoris, altera oratoris boni. Ab hoc 
enim pacis omamenta retinentur; ab illo belli pericula repel- 
hmtur. Dissimilitudines sunt innumerabiles naturae morumque. 
Multa sunt tuae clementiae monumenta, sed maxime eorum 
incolumitates, quibus salutem dedisti. Injustitiae duo genera 
sunt: unum coram qui inferunt, alteram coram, qui ab iis, 

2uibus infertur, non propulsant injuriam. Tigranes et ipse 
ostis fuit populi Romam et acerrimum hostem, Mithridatem, 
in regnum recepit. 



II. THE OBJEOnVB AND SUBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 

{Exercises, p. 31.) 

I. 

The admiration entertained for one who speaks ^ copiously 
and wisely is great. The recollection of past evils ^ is pleasant. 
Every removd of pain^ has been rightly called pleasure. The 
very withdrawment of trouble produces the succession of 
pleasure.^ Those who are said exisse ex potestate^ (to be out 
of their mind), are said to be so for this reason — because they 
do not obey the intellect,* to which the soverekrnty over^ the 
whole soul* has been assig:ned by nature. Pleasure is an 
allurement to baseness.^ Caesar delivers a speech to^ the 
soldiers ; he recounts all7 the injuries which his enemies had 
done him.2 If there is any fear of odium,^ is odium arising 
from strenuousness ^ and fortitude to be more intensely feared 
than that arising from indolence and inactivity ?8 A certain 
barbarian murdered Hasdrubal, from anger at his having 
slain ^ his master.^ Now being most severely wounded by 
fortune,i<^ and being freed from me management of the state,* 
I seek the remedy for my CTief * in philosophy ; and I consider 
it the most honourable dSight for* my time* of inactivity.** 
Alexander did not seek so much a remedy against death,* as 
one that should fit him for war.* 

1 Ol(jectiye genitive.—' Subjective genitive.— ^ This Latin expression must be 
retained in the English, as the sentence is just an explanation of its meaning. — 
* They are not under tlie authority of the intellect—^ The souly including the 
passions, desires, &c— ^ In the presence of.— 7 Literally, the ii^uries of all times ; 
that is, not merely recent injuries.— ^ Nequitia is more general in its meaning 
than inactivitp ; it denotes any kind of worthlcssness.— ^ From anger of (arising 
from) his master slain by him. This, like some others in the present exerdse, 
is an objective genitiTe of the khid explained hi Oram. § 273, 3.— ^^ struck with 
the most severe wound of fortune —^^ (Mtum, a time of inactivity. 
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IL 

Effectus eloquentiae^ est audientium^ approbatio. Suavis 
laborum^ est praeteritorum memoria. Doloris^ amotio succes- 
sionem efficit voluptatis.^ Ne Lucio Flaceo tantus amor in 3 
omnes bonos, tantum in^ rempublicam studium, calamitati sit. 
Non supplicii^ metus, sed admonitio officii,^ optimum virtutiB^ 
incitamentum est. A te non liberationem culpae,^ sed errati* 
veniam, impetravimus. Patientia optima est medicina doloris.* 
Maxima illecebra est peccandi^ impmiitatis^ spes. Amoris 
magni erga^ te mei pater tuus erat testis. Superioris vitae^ 
memoria multis perjucunda est. Fiducia virium^ facit 
animum. 

J Subjective genitive.—* Objective Genitive.— > See Chram.y § 273, 2. 



III. THE EXPLICATIVE GENITIVE. 
{ExercUeif p. 32.) 

I. 

The word invidia is ambi^ous, since it is used not only of 
him^ who envies, but also of him who is envied.^ Cato, in his 
old age, had already 3 the surname, as it were, of wise. There 
is in man, as it were buried, a certain divine fire of genius and 
intellect. No one who has acquired the fame of fortitude, has 
obtained (this) praise by deceit and wickedness. Tigranes 
obtained by entreaties the name of friendship and alliance,* 
which he had violated by arms. The punishment of guilt is 
sad, and, without reference to consequences,^ very great in 
itself. 

1 Is said not only in the case of him. — > In the first case it may be translated 
envp i in the second, odium. — 3 Already ; that is, even before his death.— ^* That 
is, the name of friend and ally of the Roman people.—'^ Besides those effects 
which foUow. 

IL 

Is, qui studet omnium rerum divinarum atque humanarum 
vim, naturam causasque nosse, philosophi nomine appellatur. 
Animus paratus ad periculum, si sua cupiditate, non utihtate 
communi, impellitur, audaciae potius nomen habere debet, 
quam fortitudinis. Voluptatis verbo omnes, qui Latine sciunt, 
duas res subjiciunt, laetitiam in animo, commotionemque 
suavem jucunditatis in corpore. Magnopere te hortor, ut 
non solum orationes meas, sed hos etiam de philosophia hbros 
legas.— Cic. de Off. i. 1. Hannibal Pyrenaeum transgreditur 
et ad oppidum Uliberis castra locat. — Livy, xxi. 24. 
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IV. THB PARTITIVB GBNITI7B. 
(Exercises, p. 33.) 

I. 

Justice demands no reward, no price. If I have any influence, 
I shall use it among those who gave it to me. The other part 
had much more strength and force. Lucullus dismissed one 
part of the soldiers, and delivered the other to Glabrio. No 
evil can happen to any good man, whether in Ufe or in death,^ 
nor will his affairs ever be neglected by the immortal gods. 
Carbo was wont to bestow much pains on exercises and studies. 
In this cause, so many things agitate me, that fear deprives me 
of ability, as much as my honour inspires me with inclination, 
to defend Deiotarus.^ My whole care is always (wont to be) 
occupied in this — that, if I can, I may effect some good by my 
oratory ; but if not, that, at least, I may do no evil. Roscius^ 
has in him more honesty than art, more truth than skill. 
Peducaeus is both learned and the best and most just man of 
all. How many would there be of the victors who would wish 
you to be cruel, when there are found some even of the van- 
quished ? — Cic. pro Ligar, 6. Was there any reason why you 
should refuse him this ? 

1 Neither living nor dead. — ^ That how much inclination my honour brings to 
me to defend the safety of Deiotarus, so much ability fear takes away.— ^ An 
actor at Rome. 

n. 

In te satis esse animi perseverantiaeque arbitror. Hominum 
figura pulcherrima est omnium. Mithridates, fugiens, maxi- 
mam vim auri atque argenti in Ponto reliquit. Satis opinor 
hoc esse laudis. Nihil novi faciendum putas contra exempla 
atque instituta majorum. Quid est sanctius, quam domus 
uniuscujusque civium ? Epicurus putat sapientem plus volup- 
tatum quam dolorum semper habere. Mehus est membrorum 
aliquod quam totum corpus interire. Fuge ! satis hie lacrima- 
rum et luctus etiam sine morte tua est. Allobroges, qui trans 
Rhodanum vicos possessionesque habebant, fuga se ad Cfaesarem 
recipiunt et demonstrant sibi praeter agri solum nihil esse 
reliqui.^ Ariovistus dixit sibi mirum videri, quid in sua Gallia, 
quam bello vicisset, aut Caesari aut omnino populo Romano 
negotii esset.^ Amicitiam appellat Aristoteles gratissimam 
omnium humanarum societatum. Hephaestion longe omnium 

1 Nihil reliqui esse sibL— ' Quid negotii esset aut Caesari aut, &c 

C 
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amicorum carissimus Alexandre erat. Publii Comelii Scipionis 
duo erant filii, quorum natu major Hamiibalem apud Zamam, 
minor Antiochum ad Magnesiam fudit. 



m. 

What wickedness or guilt can be imagined or conceived, 
which Catiline has not incurred?* Cluentius experienced no 
misfortune in life, ran no risk of death, feared no evil, which 
did not all originate * with his mother. I learned more by the 
want than by the enjoyment, how much pleasure there was in 
friendship, in acquaintance, in connection with neighbours and 
clients ; lastly, in games and holidays. It can scarcely be told 
how much pleasure thfere is in one's native country itself. There 
is, in truth, in my afiairs, nothing new. Callidius was not an 
orator of the usual run, but stood almost alone among many.* — 
Cic, de Clar, Orat. 79. I was seized with the desire to write 
the art of rhetoric.^ O immortal gods ! where in the world are 
we ? What state is this ? * In what city do we live ? What 
would now be your feelings,^ unhappy one, if you had been 
rescued from destruction without me ? Our army had taken a 
city of the kingdom of Tigranes. — Cic. pro Leg, Manil. 9. 

^ The reason of these subjunctives will be found, Gram.y § 360. — ' Callidius 
was not one orator out of many (equally good), but was among many almost 
unequalled.— 3 This desire has come upon us, that we should write, &c— 
* What state have we 7— <^ Quid animi nunc foret tibi. 



IV. 

Qui contentus est, satis habet divitiamm. CoUatia et quid- 
quid agri Collatiae erat, Sabinis ademptum est. Plus in 
metuendo saepe mali est, quam in illo ipso quod timetur. Aris- 
tides constituit quantum pecuniae quaeque civitas daret. Causa 
nostra eo jam loci erat, ut erigere oculos et vivere videretur. 
De Utteris tuis loquor, quas multas accepi. Plures captivi erant, 
quam caesi. Plerique novistis parentes meos. Ubicunque 
terrarum homo est, ibi sub oculis Dei est. Epaminondas hue 
amoris erga veritatem progressus est, ut ne joco quidem 
mentiretur. 



THB OENITIYE. 3d 

V. THB GENITIVB OF QUALITY. 

{ExercUes, p. 35.) 

I. 

These precedents originated with Quintus Catulus,^ and other 
most honourable men of the same dignity .2 — Cic. pro Leg. 
ManiL 21. The opinions and precepts of Zeno are of this kind : 
that a wise man is never influenced by liking (for any one), 
never forgives the offences of any, and that no one feels com- 
passion'^ but a foolish and weak person. There is a story that 
Hannibal, when about nine years of age, was bound by oath, 
that he would be an enemy to the. Roman people. Hasdrubal 
was possessed of wonderful skill in gaining over nations, and 
annexing them to his government. 

^ With the authority of Quintus Catulus, &c.— * See Gratn.^ § 276, note 4.— 
3 Is compassionate. , 

II. 

Lucius Torquatus fuit vir maximi animi, summi consihi, 
singularis constantiae. Titus Imperator fuit tantae facilitatis 
et tantae liberalitatis, ut nemini quidquam denegaret. Bellum 
Peloponnesiacum triginta erat ferme annorum. Pyramidi 
Cheopis, Aegypti regis, altitudo erat pedum octogesimonim. 



VI. THB GENITIVB WITH ADJECTIVES. 
{Exercises, p. 35.) 

I. 

The mind shares three times ; ^ but present things only are 
perceived by the body. Flaccus was a most consistent senator, 
a most upright judge, and a most patriotic ^ citizen. You have 
always been desirous of glory and covetous of praise more than 
all other nations. Pythagoras said, that some were slaves to 
glory ; others, to money ; but that there were a few here and 
there who, attaching no value to all else,^ diligently studied 
the nature of things ; that he called these lovers of wisdom — 
that is, philosophers. This man, destitute of refinement and 
ignorant of the common usages of society, read aloud the letter 
which he said that I had sent him. You are wont to be my 
colleague in pubhc life, my confidant in all private affairs, and 

' Past, present, and future.— » A citizen most loving of his country. -* Ail 
other things being accounted as nothing. 
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a sharer in all my conversations and plans. This was once the 
peculiarity of the Roman people — to carry on war at a distance 
from home, and with the bulwarks of the empire to defend the 
fortunes of the allies, not their own homes. 

n. 

Darius, veritatis impatiens, Charidemum abstrahi jussit ad 
capitale supphcium. Milites Alexandrum, eundem regem et 
commilitonem, divelli a se, immemores sui, querebantur. Hatio 
facit hominem hominum appetentem. Homo solus est ex tot 
animantiimi g'eneribus particeps rationis et cogitationis, quum 
cetera sint omnia expertia. Thales dixit deos omnia cemere, 
deorum omnia esse plena. Omnium artium commune est, suis 
verbis uti. Haec quaestio de officio communis est omnium 
philosophorum. Ignoscendi auaerere causas, non puniendi 
occasiones, judicis lenti et consiaerati est proprium. 



ni. 

The servants take up ^ Alexander apparently at the point of 
death,2 and carry him into his tent almost insensible.^ The 
very air, which is by nature the coldest (of aU things), is least 
devoid of heat. The mind is divided into two parts — the one 
of which is possessed of reason, and the other devoid of it. 
Murena was most desirous of peace, fond of good men, most 
strenuous in his opposition to seditions, most brave in war. 
The Greeks call active men desirous of pain, or rather lovers of 
pain; 4 we more aptly call them laboriosi (laborious) — for it 
IS one thing to toil, another to suffer pain. No one will be 
unmindful, I do not say of the services which I have rendered 
to the good, but of those which the good have rendered to me. 
If everything is happy, to which there is nothing wanting, and 
which is complete and perfect in its own kind, and if this is 
proper to virtue, assuredly all possessed of virtue are happy. 
Sulpicius was not more acquainted with law than with justice. 
The father touched the face of his son with a sacred charm, and 
rendered it capable of enduring the swiftly consuming fire. 
Although Verres had collected from all sides the most worth- 
less characters, and had brought with him not a few like 
himself, he (yet) considered Apronius as the man in the whole 
province most resembling himself in worthlessness, luxury, and 
audacity. 

I Take up with the hand.—' Like one dying.— ^ Not sufiBiciently possessed of 
his senses.—* The Greek word is ^tKiw»t. 
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IV. 

Proprium est Academiae ea probare, quae simillima veri 
videantur. Haec utilia non sunt, quae maxime videntur, quia 
plena sunt dedecoris et turpitudinis. Omnes participes sumus 
rationis praestantiaeque ejus, qua antecellimus bestiis. Est 
fortitudinis et magiiitudinis animi proprium, nihil extimescere. 
Solitudo et vita sine amicis insimarum et metus plena est. 
Optandum est ut ii, qui praesunt reipublicae, legum similes 
sint, quae ad puniendum non iracundia, sed aequitate, ducuntur. 
Hujus refellendi facultatis exercitatio oratorum propria est. 
Nihil similius est insaniae, quam ira, quam bene Ennius initium 
dixit insaniae. Earum rerum tenacissimi sumus, quas rudibus 
annis percepimus. 



VIL THE GENITIVE WITH ESSE, 
(ExerciseSf p. 37.) 

I. 

It belongs to eloquence to deal with minds, and influence them 
in every way. If you wish an orator to be nothing but a metho- 
dical, ornate, and fluent speaker,^ I ask, how can he attain even 
this without that knowledge which you do not grant him ? It 
is the part of a good orator to hear much, to see much, to think, 
meditate, and read much.^ It requires great ^nius to call off 
the mind from the senses, and to withdraw one% thoughts from 
(the sway of) habit. For any one to commit his thoughts to 
writing, who can^ neither arrange nor illustrate them, nor 
allure the reader by any attraction, is unjustifiably to abuse 
literary ease.* It is the part of an intelligent teacher to observe 
the tendency of each individual nature.^ Zeno thinks that it is 
unworthy of a man to yield to entreaty or to be appeased. You 
know that I am already wholly devoted to Pompey. . As often 
as I speak, so often do I seem to myself to undergo a trial, not 
only of my abilities, but also of my moral worth,^lest I should 
seem to undertake that which I cannot perform — and that is an 
indication of presumption ; or not to perform that which I can 
do — and this is an indication either of faithlessness or of negli- 
gence. To be wholly ignorant of our own poets, is a proof 

I If you wish nothing to belong to an orator, but to speak methodically, &c. 
— * It Is necessary to a good orator to have received many things with the ears, 
to have seen many things, to have gone through many things hi the mind and 
thought, many things also in reading. — ^ The sulgunctive is explained, Gram., 
S 360.—^ Is the part of one intemperately abusing leisure and letters.—^ To see 
whither his nature carries every one.— ^ Of virtue and duty. 




3fiIetiB wm» su^iecfied t» 4Vt^— Aw» t^ GreaCL O 
Aat ke fid boc j^jwuh: GsbL t» beiois' ib A rni^tttcu g 
to tbe Bnman ^Ksmkt. T&be is nutf fwrnminyte 
riiidi. B BuiBt pfmfnHy ]ii» mnt. To jui^e wiio k * 
iasDft even most <^ ail tti rxspm: x wk nan. T» deaf 
'^ pott oos of fen; B an. imfti itwn of eowsrrfice. X«t to 
Reacts a prrvafifr troBC' £raBL eovefinsoesK.. is a ^aa£ <i£ oqiastKe. 
T« fnmhift a^bs badhr. timnsk reckieasiiesBw is a ]^«a£ of 
£iilT. Our iMBorir and grafitiiiie r eq uir g tfaac we pEackim to 
^e brave aotrfifrsy faow mindfid we are ^of ^esr serrke^K and 
how giafiefid ( fi^ Aem). Wlio does mK see of wbot Dataze 
tfaia kntdofcnfwyalmpnt iBs.aiid to wiut sort ^ man is belongs f 
Ajsandlr it does not beions' to an open, snpley inseaaoaSy 
nprightr g'^i'^ man; bat zadier to a crafH~. elaee. conning', 
deastfaL widud^ mesjsed knaTe.^ To pe^reire diK. shews 
prudence: to perram it. braTerv: bat bodi to percexre and 
to perfonn it. indifatga die gieaKtest p^fectian of exceQenre.^ 
TIiB m joor port, jodgea : it is the part of yixir d^nitr and of 
jowr demeney. 

lodged -tnth. one — -* VetexTttar, one wbm k ofai ia a uitdiii i g . Ft^a*, czaH^. — ^^ ^ 
tte p«rt of eomptete and p^^Secs exeeOoKe. 



Haec stadia sont ommom tanpcrom, aetatom. loconim. £st 
hnmanitatia Te^trae magmna coram driam namerom caLami- 
tate prohibere ; aapientke, Tidere moltoram eiriam ca^mitatem 
a repabliea sc^oncCam esse-noo po^se. Vix TideCnr homani esse 
eoDaOii tantarom rerom gobemado. Ao^usti temporibos paene 
toCos orbta terramm Romanomni erat. Tiri booi est misererL 
CajodYK homizua est orare, nollias^ nisi insipient£<y in orrore 
pcrseverare. Haec sont omnia ingoiii Tel mediocris^ exerdta- 
tionis aatem Tel maiimae. Omnia mea meomm sont amicomm. 
Id ipsom est aammi ontons, gommam oratorem populo Tideri. 
Eat metofv, nt aegritodo praeBentis, sic ille fatari maH. Majoris 
est consilii, provuiere ne qoid tale accidat, sed animi non Tninna^ 
fortiter ferre, si eTenerit. Sero sapientts e^ qnom stnltitia sua 
impeditnd sit, qaoqoe modo poesit, se expedire. Doobos mod^ 
id est, aat Ti aot fraade, tit injoria ; £raas qoasi Tolpecolae, 
Tis leooid Tidetor. Omnni trans Iboum, praeter Ssi^ntinoe, 
Carthagimenstom enmt. Nihil in oomi mando melins esse 
qnam le potarey deapientis arrt^andae e^. Nihil est tain 
ai^|B8ti animi tamqiie parriy qoam amare diTittas. DiTitias 
^^*'"*^ F iii i f rf et pro mfauo dneere eompaiantem com ulilitate 
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communi, ina£^ animi et excels! est. In tranquillo tempesta- 
tem optarC;, dementis est; subvenire autem tempestati quavis 
ratione, sapientis. Foilis animi et constantis est, non perturbari 
in rebus asperis. Populi grati est, praemiis afficere bene meritos 
cives. Viri fortis est, ne supplidis quidem moveri, ut fortiter 
fecisse poeniteat. Est magnae naturae, semper sperare ; frustra 
yero niti maximae est stultitiae. 



VIII. THE GENITIVE WITH VEBBS OP BEMEMBERING, 
PITYING, ACCUSING, ETC. 

[Exereiseij p. 39.) 
I. 

All things occurred to Antony, and each in its own place. 
If you do not keep within bounds,^ you will compel me, for- 
getting our friendsnip, to have a regard for my own dignity. 
Your power occurred to iny mind, not less frequently than 
your justice.— Cic^o pro Q^int, 2. I remember, Plancius, I 
remember, nor shall I ever forget that night, when, unhappy 
(man that I was), led on by &lse hope, I made certain vain and 
empty engagements to you, sittiog by me, sleepless,^ sorrowing. 
Mimlius was condemned to death. I shall make good my 
defence to you, if you remember this, which you cannot forget 
— ^that he who lies in wait for another, may be put to death 
with justice himself. — Cicero pro Mil. 4. Have compassion on 
the family, judges, have compassion on the worthy father, have 
compassion on the son. Parents often tliiuk o^ their absent 
children. I shall never repent of my actions and designs. 
Catiline reminded one of his poverty ; another, of his covetous- 
ness ; several, of danger or disgrace ; many, of the victory 
of Sulla, by which they had been enriched.^ The earth itself 
appeared to me so small, that I was ashamed of* our empire, 
with which we touch only a point of it, as it were. Your 
ancestors, having compassion on the Roman plebs, frequently 
assisted them in their need. * You are ashamed of your avarice. 
If you are an unjust judge in my case, I shall condemn you 
on the same charge ; but if you do not wish® me to do this, it 
will be your part to shew yourself just to me. Scaevola was 
condemned on other charges. 

1 Unless you shall have fixed a limit to yourself.—' I promised certain vain 
and empty things to you, watching, sitting by me, &c.— ^ To whom it had been 
a source of pltmder.— ^ Dissatisfled, discontented with.— -^ Assisted their need.— 
« Shall not wish. 
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IL 

Stulitiae est, aliorum vitia cemere, oblivisci suorum. Stulti 
bona praeterita non meminerunt, praesentibus non frauntur, 
futura modo exspectant. Non est mei temporis injurias memi- 
nisse, quas ego, etiam si ulcisci possem, oblivisci mallem. 
Venit mihi in mentem Marci Catonis, hominis sapientissimi, 
qui maximis in laboribus usque ad summam senectutem summa, 
cum gloria vixit. Neque nos neque alios industriae nostrae 
poenitebit. Obliti salutis meae, de yobis ac de liberis vestris 
cogitate. Zeno putat sapientem nullius rei poenitere, nulla in re 
faUi, sententiam mutare nunquam. Mihi patriae, vestrorum 
periculorum, hujas urbis, illorum templorum veniebat in men- 
tem. Recordamini omnes civiles dissensiones, neque solum eas, 
quas audistis, sed et has, quas vosmet ipsi meministis et vidistis. 
Nostrum est, dissensionum oblivisci. Si quis Athenis errasset 
ignarus, officii a judicibus clam admonitus est. Nunquam illius 
noctis obliviscar, maximorum enim vitae periculorum me monet. 
Non belli et periculorum, sed praedae et divitiarum milites 
meminerant. Bocchus, Mauretaniae rex, generi sui, Jugurtbae, 
fortunarum miseritus est. Pudet quemque fateri, se poenam 
meruisse. Saepe nos dixisse poenituit, tacuisse nunquam. Nos 
vitae taedet. Vos stultitiae vestrae neque taedet neque pudet. 
Ljsanias, qui peculatus damnatus est, perdidit bona sua et 
nomen senatoris. Torquatus Publium Sullam societatis Catili- 
nariae conjurationis accusavit. Anaxagoras, quum impietatis 
accusaretur, a Pericle adjutus est. Aui multae, alii capitis, 
damnati sunt. Orestes matricidii accus&tus est; hujus autem 
criminis Apollo eum absolvit. Senatus neque absolvit regem 
criminis, neque convicit. Principes £ictionis adversae capitis 
damnati sunt. 



IX. THE GENITIVE OP PRICE. 

{ExerciseSf p. 41.) 

I. 

I value Plato highly, but Socrates more highly. I do not 
know whether I should value more highly ^ your affection for 
me, or your disposition towards the state. It is very disgrace- 
ful to think more highly of that which appears ^ to be useful, 
than of that which is honourable. Cornehus Nepos stands 
much lower in my estimation than Livy. If you should find a 
man selling ^ gold in mistake for brass, or silver for lead, and 

^ Whether I should think that your aflSection ia more highly to be valued.— 
* The snttfunctive is explained, Oram., $ 300. 
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necessity should compel you to buy it, would you keep your 
own counsel^ and buy it for a small price, or would you rather 
point out (its real value) ? When Theophrastus inquired of a 
certain old woman, for how much she sold something, and she 
answered (his question), and added : Stranger, I cannot sell 
it for less : he was displeased at being still taken for a stranger,* 
sdthough he passed his life at Athens, and spoke excellently. — 
Cic. de Clar, Orat. 46. 

3 WQl you conceal it.—* That he did not escape the appearance of a stranger. 



n. 

Nulla possessio, nulla vis auri et ai^enti, pluris quam virtus 
aestimanda est. Agere considerate pluris est, quam cogitare 
prudenter. Frater tuus quanti me faciat semperque fecerit, 
esse hominem qui i^oret arbitror neminem. Etiam pluris eum 
fiBu;io, quod te aman ab eo sensi. Quanti est virtus aestimanda ! 
Themistocles non fecit justitiam tanti, quanti aequahs suus, 
Aiistides, qui justa consilia pluris semper aestimavit, quam 
utilia. Tanti ab amicis habetur quisque, quanti se habet. 
Domos, villas, signa, tabellas pluiis quam rempubUcam fecistis. 
Parvi est servus, qui officii non meminit. Nusquam in Sicilia 
erat frumentiun tanti, quanti Syracusis. 



^ X. INTEREST AND REFERT. 

(Exerciset, p. 41.) 

I. 

It is of consequence to me that you should thoroughly know 
the whole matter. It is of httle consequence, that you should 
afterwards recover by a victory the lost revenues. We see 
that children are delighted, even although it does not at all 
concern them, if they find out anything by the exercise of their 
own faculties.* It is the interest of all, that the wicked be 
punished. It concerns you all deeply, that in great inquiries, 
and in sudden trials, the hfe of every one be admitted as a wit- 
ness in his case.^ Theophrastus, when dying, is said to have 
accused Nature for having given a long hfe to ravens and 
crows, to which it is of no consequence, and of having given 
man, to whom it is of the gpreatest consequence,^ so short a hfe. 

1 If they have found out anything by reason by themselves.—' Be a witness. 
—8 For the subjunctive, see Oram., {361. 
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n. 

Nostra nihil interest, utrum haec scripseritis; an non. Yides 
mea hoc pluris interesse, quam tua. riih.il interest, quomodo 
Bolvantur nodi. Epistolae inventae sunt, ut certiores faceremus 
absentes, si quid esset, quod eos scire aut nostra aut ipsorum 
interesset. Nostra parvi refert, quid aHi faciant, dummodo 
recte faciamus ipsi. Interest magni ejus, qui discere vult, 
utrum omnia, an omnia neminem, sed aliud alium, putet con- 
sequi posse. Ipsius reipublicae causa philosophiam nostris 
hominious explicandam putavi, magni existimans interesse ad 
decus et laudem civitatis, res tam graves tamque praeclaras 
Latinis etiam htteris contineri. 



XI. PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OP THE GENITIVE. 

{ExerciseSf p. 43.) 



Whose resources should we employ rather than thine, who 
hast given us serenity in Ufe, and taken away the fear of death t 
It is for you, Caesar, who have often spoken in defence of 
many, to ask yourself what are now my feelings. — Cic. pro 
Dejot, 2. By the punishment of five mad and abandoned 
citizens, I have ransomed the hfe of all the citizens, the peace ^ 
of the world, and, lastly, this city, the abode of us all. You 
behold, citizens, the state and the Hfe of you all, rescued from 
fire and sword, and almost from the jaws of destruction, and 
re-estabhshed. Let the commencement of a speech be modest, 
either in attacking your opponent, or in commendation of your- 
self.^ I am possessed with a strange longing for the city, with 
an incredible longing for my friends, and especially for you. 

* * Settled condition.—' Either for the attack of one's opponent, or for the 

commendation of one's self. 



IL 
Ex unius tua vita pendet omnium. Quam Sapientia ardentes 
amores excitaret sui, si videretur. Omnium societatum nulla 
est gratior, quam ea, quae cum republica est unicuique nostrum. 
Habietis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum sui. Memoria tui 
semper me maxima laetitia afficit; neque dubito quin mei 
memoria tibi quoque voluptatem paret. Rogamus vos, ut 
memoriam nostri perpetuo servetis. 



THE ABLATIVE. 

I. THE ABLATIVE OP LIMITATION. 
{ExercUeSf p. 43.) 

I. 

Asia is so rich and fruitful, that it &r excels all lands, both 
in the fertility of its fields, in the vai-iety of its fruits, in the 
extent of its pasture-land, and in the number of those things 
which are exported. The whole oration ought to be simple and 
dignified, and more ornate in point of thoughts than words. It 
is the part of a young man to respect his elders. This place 
has always seemed to me the most honourable for pleading, the 
most illustrious for (public) speaking. There are innumerable 
acquirements necessary for the maintenance of hfe.^ It seems 
to be the part of a hard-hearted man, or rather of (one who is) 
scarcely a man (at all), to accuse many of capital crimes ; ^ for 
it is both dangerous to one's self, and bad for one's reputation, 
to draw on one's self the name of accuser.^ The Greeks far 
excelled, in learning and every kind of literature, the Romans, 
who had excelled them in arms. 

1 Sustenance and life.— < To bring danger of death (capital punishment) on 
many.— 3 To give cause that one be called an aectuer. 



II. 

Homines, etsi multis aliis, tamen hoc uno a bestiis plurimum 
differunt, quod rationem habeant a natura datam. Apes eligunt 
sibi reginam, quae omnibus magnitudine et formae praestantia 
excellit. De multis hominibus, genere praeclaris, silet historia. 
Duo juvenes Castori et Polluci forma similes erant. Aristoteles 
omnibus ingenio longe antecellit. Graecia floruit doctrina, 
multis artibus, bellica virtute. Si patrem crudelitatis accusa- 
mus, qui filium brachio laedit aut crure aut ahqua corporis 

Sarte, lUe* certe indulgens non habendus est, qui mentem filii 
etorquet et depravat. 
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n. THE ABLATIVE OF THE INSTRUMENT. 
{ExercUeSy p. 44.) 

I. 

What hope can there be in that state in which all rights have 
been crushed by the arms of a man whose ambition knows no 
bounds,! ani(j jn which neither the senate nor the people have 
any power. The Ught of a lamp is obscured and darkened by 
the light of the sun. The legate of the Roman people was 
subjected to^ bonds and stripes, and every kind of punishment. 
Those who are at the head of the state have no better means of 
gaining 3 the good-will of the multitude, than disinterestedness 
and moderation. Great forces have been routed not only by 
the clash of shields, the actual conflict,^ the hand-to-nand 
attack, the hurUng of missiles, but often by the mere shouting 
of the soldiers, and by the drawing up and appearance of the 
standards. Our bodies, which are composed of earthy elements,* 
kindle with the glow of the soul. Nature has given us small 
sparks (of truth), which we speedily quench with evil practices 
and corrupted notions, so that the hght of nature is nowhere 
visible. My age prevented me,^ as yet, from approaching the 
dignity of this place, and I resolved to bring- nothing hither 
except what was finished with (all my) ability, and wrought 
out with (all) diligence. We often see men subdued by shame, 
who would not be overcome by reason. There is something 
which allures 7 us to itself by its own power ; not leading us on 
by any (hope of) gain, but attracting us by its worth, of which 
kind are virtue, knowledge, truth. Virtue is communicated to 
men by education and instruction ; not by threats, violence, and 
fear. Offences are not to be measured by the issue of events, 
but by the faults of men. Hatred may either be mitigated by 
entreaties, or may be laid aside from the exigencies of the state, 
and for the common advantage ; or may be kept in check by 
the difficulty of obtaining revenge ; or may be allayed by 
length of time. It is not right to circumscribe the memory of 
a benefit by any Umits of time. I consider that fortune, fickle 
and weak (as it is), ought to be broken by a firm and constant 
mind, as a wave by a rock. — Cicero. He appeai-s to me to be 
the most honourable, who reaches a higher position by his own 
merit^ not he who rises by the loss and misfortune of his 

* ^ Of a most ambitious and immoderate man. — ^ Was tortured with. — ^ q^^x 
gain, &c., by nothing better than by.— ^ The dashing together of bodies.— 
^ The earthy kind of elements.—^ I have formerly, by means of my age, not yet 
reatured.—7 For the subjunctive, see Gram.f § 360. 
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neighbour. Hasdrubal, trusting more to 8 prudence than to 
force, raised the position of Carthage rather by leagues of hospi- 
tahty with the princes, and by gaining over new tribes through 
the friendship of their leading men, than by war and arms. — 
Livy, xxi. 2. 

B Doing or carrying on more things by prudence than by force. 

II. 

Contra metum et vim suis se armis quaeque bestia defendit. 
Coniibus tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leones, aliae fuga se, ahae 
occultatione tutantur. Nostris manibus in rerum natura quasi 
alteram naturam efficere conamur. Campaniae luxuries Han- 
nibalem, armis etiam tum invictum, voluptate vicit. Multi 
quum in potestate essent hostium ac tyrannorum, multi in cus- 
todia, multi in exsilio, dolorem suum doctrinae studiis levarunt. 
Demosthenes impedimenta naturae diligentia industriaque supe- 
ravit. Epicurus omne malum dolore definit, bonum voluptate. 
Male se res habet, quum, quod virtute effici debet, id tentatur 
pecunia. Nemo mirari debet humana consiha divina necessitate 
esse superata. Honestis consiliis justisque factis, non fraude et 
maUtia, ea, quae vultis, consequi potestis. Non est consenta- 
neum, qui metu non frangatur, eum frangi cupiditate, nee qui 
invictum se a labore praestiterit, vinci a voluptate. • Tu saepis- 
sime curam et anoforem animi mei sermone et consiho levasti 
tuo. Luctus exsiHi et sensu praesentis miseriae augetur et prae- 
teritae vitae recordatione. Jugurtha per SuUam captus est. 
Cicero per &utores Clodii patria expulsus est. 



III. ABLATIVE OP CAUSE. 
{Exercises t p. 46.) 

I. 

Relatio criminis (retorting the accusation) is when the accused 
party, confessing the fact,i shews that he did it lawfully, being 
led to it by the offence of the other party. Those who bring 
another to trial for the sake of the state, being ur^-ed to it by 
no enmity, wounded by no private injui'y,^ induced by no (hope 
of) reward, ought to consider beforehand, not only what a 
burden they take on their shoulders for the present, but also how 
much trouble they are trying t^ impose on themselves*^ for iJie 
whole hfe. For they appoint to themselves a law of innocence, 
self-restraint, and all virtues, who call others to account for 

* Confessing that, which is the matter in question, about which the question 
is.— • Wounded by no ix^ury privately.— s To undertake. 
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their lives ;* and the more so, if they do this, impefled by nothing- 
else than the pubUc advantage. Men form many more judg- 
ments from hatred, or love, or passion, or anger, or gnef, or 
joy, or hope, or fear, or error, or some excitement of the mind, 
than from (a regard to) truth, precept, any rule of right, or 
judicial formulary, or the laws. We have thus been taught by^ 
the greatest and most learned men, that the studies of all other 
matters depend on instruction and precepts and art; but that 
the poet derives his strength from nature itself, and is roused 
by the forces of the mini, and is animated, as it were, by a 
kind of divine inspiration. The love of one's country is, in 
my 6 opinion, the greatest virtue. Oh, the bitter 7 memory of 
that time and place, when Plancius fell upon and embraced me, 
covered me with tears, and could not speak for grief. No- 
thing is honourable except what is right and pitiiseworthy in 
itself absolutely .8 There was around the king a crowd of 
Phrygians and of Macedonians : the former, in a suspense of 
hope;^ the latter, anxious from the rash confidence of the 
king. — Curt, iii. 3. There was a settled and strong opinion, 
which had taken possession of the minds of the barbarian tribes, 
that our army had been brought into those regions for the 
purpose of plundering the very rich and sacred temple. Boys 
are attmcted by processions, games, and spectacles of that kind, 
and for the sake of them endure even hunger and thirst. Some 
things are to be sought, not on account of their own worth and 
nature, but on account of the profit and advantage (to be 
derived from them), and of this kind is money. It is not con- 
sistent with the character of a good man to lie for the sake of 
his own advantage. We approve of the science of physicians, 
not for the sake of the art itself, but for the sake of good health. 
Those are most easily corrected in learning, whose faults their 
teachers imitate for the purpose of putting them right. 

* Require from another an account of life.— 5 We have thus heard or learned 
from.—'' Quideiitj indeed, at hasty throws the emphasis on my.—"^ Bitter to me.— 

* Sua vt, by its own force ; fua sponlCy by virtue of itself.— ^ Suspended, kept in 
suspense, with expectation. 

II. 

Saepe etiam tristes firmitate et constantia sunt beati. Saepe 
exercitus metu ae tenui suspicione periculi fugerunt. Ut non 
omne vinum, sic non omnis natura, vetustate coacescit. Quae 
voluptate, quasi mercede aliqua, ad officium impelHtur, ea non 
est virtus, sed fallax imitatio simulatioque virtutis. Vidimus 
eos, qui, nisi odissent patriam, nunquam inimici nobis fuissent, 
ardentes tum cupiditate, turn metu, tum conscientia. Protagoras, 
Atheniensium jussu, urbe atque agro exterminatus est. Saepe 
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a me quaeris, Horteflsi, quibus inimicitiis aut qua injuria 
adductus, Verrem accusaverim. Saepe res parum est intellecta 
longitudine magiB quam obscuritate orationis. Neque prae 
lacrimis loqui possum, et Milo se lacrimis defend! vetat. Mali- 
volentia est voluptas ex malo alterius sine emolumento suo. 
£x natura vivere summum bonum est. Ex haruspicum 
responsis et ludi decern per dies facti sunt, neque res uUa, quae 
ad pldcandum deos pertineret, praetermissa est. Chrysippus 
censet, ut clypei causa involucrum, vaginam autem gladii, sic 
eas fruges atque fructus, quos terra gignit, animantium causa 
generates esse, animantes autem hominum, ut equum vehendi 
causa, arandi bovem, venandi et custodiendi canem. Ut vestis 
fngoris depellendi causa reperta primo, post adhiberi coepta est 
ad omatum etiam corporis, sic verbi translatio instituta est 
inopiae causa, frequentata delectationis. Non modo labores 
excipiendi communis commodi causa, sed etiam vita amittenda. 
Adeunda sunt quaevis pericula decoris honestatisque causa. 
Voluptates omittantur majorum voluptatum adipiscendarum 
causa et dolores suscipiantur majorum dolorum emigiendorum 
gratia. Quidam voiuptatis causa omnia sapientes facere 
dixerunt. Patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis causa rerum 
difficilium voluntaria ac diuturna perpessio. Neque contra 
rempublicam, neque contra jusjurandum, amici causa, vir 
bonus faciet quidquam. Nos non imperium neque divitias 
petimus, quarum rerum causa bella atque certamina omnia inter 
mortales sunt, sed libertatem, quam nemo bonus nisi cum 
anima simul amittit. 



IV. THE ABLATIVE OP MANNER OR CONCOMITANT 

CIRCUMSTANCE. 

{ExerciieSy p. 4a) 
I. 

The Homan people thought, Quintus Hortensius, that you, 
with a good intention, spoke your real sentiments.^ Demos- 
thenes, as is related,^ was wont to put pebbles into his mouth, 
and then 3 to pronounce with a loud voice,* many lines with 
one breath, ana that not standing still on (one) spot, but walking 
about and going up a steep ascent. No good man wishes to 
kill, even with justice. As those who are too much cast down 
with trouble, so those who are too much elated with joy are 

^ Those things which you thought or felt— ^ As has been delivered to 
memory.—^ Pebbles being thrown into hia mouth, to pronounce, &c.— ^ With 
bis highest voice. 
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justly reckoned weak. According to the institutions of our 
ancestors, mind, fidelity, virtue, concord, were consecrated and 
publicly deified. I entreat and beseech you to hear* my words 
attentively, and with indulgence. The best worship of the 
gods, and likewise the most pure and holy and full of piety, is 
always to pay them reverence ^ with a pure, upright, uncorrupted 
mind and voice. 

* That you hear.— ^ That we always reverence, &c. 

n. 

Socrates parens philosophiae jure dici pcttest. Ager nihil fert, 
nisi multa cultura et magno labore quaesitum. Laudatis eoe, 

?iui aequo animo moriantur ; ^ qui alterius mortem aequo animo 
erant,^ eos putatis vituperandos esse. Misericordia est aegri- 
tudo ex miseria alterius injuria laborantis. Nemo enim parri- 
cidae aut proditoris supplicio misericordia commovetur. Qui 
ea, quae nunquam cara duxit, aequo animo reipubUcae causa 
deserit, nullam benivolentiam insignem in rempublicam declarat. 
Qui autem ea relinquit reipublicae causa, a quibus cum summo 
dolore diveUitur, ei patria est cara. Jure erat Socrati semper 
idem vultus, quum mentis, a qua is fiingitur, nulla fieret 
mutatio. 

1 For the subj., see Oram.j § 360. 



v. THE ABLATIVE OP PRICE. 
{Exercises, p. 49.) 

I. 

The victory over the Parthians cost the Romans much blood. 
Dumnorix for several years &rmed^ the customs, and all the 
other taxes of the Aedui, at a low rate. The pillars cost ^ve 
hundred sestertia each. Gorgias taught for one nundred minae 
(each pupil). This book is to be sold for ten denarii. Aristotle 
bought certain books of Speusippus for three talents.^ Apd- 
lonius taught the art of oratory for a fee. 

1 Held farmed.— 3 Not three talents eachf else we should have temis. 

II. 

Attains rex tabulam Aristidis, pictoris Thebani, centum 
talentis emit. Pictor Asclepiodorus duodecim tabellas trecenis 
minis vendidit. Virtus non auro venalis est. Quisque agricola 
Omentum quam plurimo vendet. Gorgias primus Athenis 
auro docuit. Eriphyle vitam viri sui auro venoidit. Hic liber 
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non tonti stetdt, quauti alter, qui magno pretio veiiiit. Statuas 
et pictmas parvo pretio emi. 

VI. THE ABLATIVE WITH VERBS OF ABUNDANCE, FILLING, ETC. 

(ExerciseSf p. 49.) 

I. 

Nature has covered and protected the eyes with very fine 
membranes. Some animals are covered with hides ; others are 
clothed with shag^ hair ; others are rough with bristles : we 
see (that) some (are) covered with down ; others, with scales ; 
some armed witn horns ; and that others have the resource ^ of 
wings. We have been invested by nature with two persons,^ 
as it were, of which the one is public, but the other has been 
assigned pecuharly to each individual. Nero's hands were 
imbrued in the blood of his own mother. If your great success 
were not tempered by the great clemency which you ^ possess 
from your own nature, that victory of yours would overflow 
with the most bitter grief. The Romans presented him with 
a naval crown, by whose exertions a ship of the enemy had 
been seized. In what country does it rain milk and flesh? 
Alexander, having conquered Asia,^ put on the most precious 
robes of the Persian kings.^ If there is (manifested), in an 
oration, dignity mixed with modesty, nothing" can be^ more 
admii*able, and the more so if these things are m a young man. 

1 Means of escape.—^ Characters. — ^ if in this so great fortune of yours there 
were not such gentleness as you, &c.— ^ The conqueror of Asia.— ^ The kings of 
the Persians.—" Can be done, take place. 

IL 

Goenantes Graeci et Romani crines floribus et coronis 
omabant. Marius in regionem venit, frumento et pecudibus 
abundantem. Hannibal complures amphoras plumbo implevit, 
summasque auro et argento operuit. Cneius Octavius, consul, 
quum armis ex urbe collegam suam expelleret, totum Forum 
acervis corporum et civium sanguine redundavit. Vos ani- 
mum meum conservandae patriae cupiditate incendistis. Justi 
hominis manus nunquam imbuentur caede innocentium. Non- 
nuUae gentes sagittas veneno imbuunt. Datames Thyum aureo 
torque armilhsque aureis omavit. Equus sarcinis omnibus 
oneratus est, quas asinus portaverat, atque insuper etiam pelle 
asini mortui. Post Persarum cladem apud Plateas, omnes 
viae cadaveribus impletae erant. Quum clades apud Cannas 
Romanis nuntiata esset, Forum omnesque viae plangore 
oompletae sunt. 

D 
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Vn. THE ABLATIVE WITH VERBS OP WANT^ DSPETTIIfO, ETC 

{Exercises f p. 50.) 



The king was robbed of his paternal and ancestral kingdom. 
We ought to be free from all excitement of the mind, both from 
desire and fear, and also from grief and pleasure (of the mind), 
and anger. Xenocrates, the philosopher, did not need money. 
The most distinguished men, being expelled from Athens, chose 
rather to be without an ungrateful state, than to remain in a 
wicked one. If I saw myself unjustly an object of such 
suspicion and dislike^ to my fellow-citizens, I should choose 
rather to want the sight of my countrymen, than to be looked 
upon by the hostile eyes of all. He who attaches most import- 
ance to money,2 ought with equanimity to do without honour. 
In bestowing a beneiit, and in returning a favour, if all other 
things are equal, we ought principally to attend to this^ — to 
assist him most who most stands in need of assistance;*^ the 
opposite of which is done^ by most people, for they render 
service to him chiefly from whom they hope most, even although 
he does not require their help.^ He who does not perceive that 
the very soul and intellect oi man — reason, wisdom, foresight — 
have been made by divine care, seems to be without these very 
things. 

' So grievously suspected and disliked. — ^ He who has placed all things in 
money. — ^ This is principally (the port of) our duty.—** As each one most needs 
(in proportion as any one needs) our help, so to help him most. — ^ Which is 
done contrariwise. — '' Them. 

n. 

Vacare culpa magnum est solatium. Honore et gloria et 
benivolentia civium fortasse non omnes aeque egent. Bactra 
urbs majore praesidio egebat. Non tu hunc patria privare, qua 
caret, sed vita vis. Aemihus Paulus regem Perseum castiis 
privavit. In quo accusabar, culpa vacabam. Lacedaemonii 
quum pecunia egerent, ab Age.silao adjuti sunt. Onmibus 
animi perturbationibus, quasi morbis, voluit Zeno carere sapien- 
t«m. Arbaces Medus Sardanapalum, Assyriorum regem, regno 
et vita spohavit. Si tu me non sine moerore cares, quid me 
censes, qui et te et omnibus ? Nulla vitae pars, neque publicis 
neque privatis in rebus, vacare officio potest. Philosophi animi 
affectionem, lumine mentis carentem, nominaverunt amentiam. 
Nihil honestum esse potest, quod justitia vacat. Themistodes 
qnum consuleretur; utrum bono viro pauperi an minus probato 
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diviti filiam collocaret, ego vero, inquit, malo virum, qui pecunia 
effeatji quam pecuniam, quae viro. Tiberius Gracchus, tribunus 
plebid, Cneium Octavium, coUegam, abdicare se magistratu 
coegit. 

' For the subj., see Oram., § 360. 



VIIL THE ABLATIVE WITH VERBS OF ABSTAINING, REMOVINO, 

ETC. 

(Exercises, p. 52.) 
I. 

Not my inclination, but my plan of life, has kept me back 
from this gate of honour. Reason has prescribed this (law) t^ 
the cultivated, and necessity to barbarians, and nature itself to 
the beasts, that they should always ward off all violence, by 
whatever means they might be able, from their bodies, heads, 
and lives. Scipio expelled from the camp the servants who 
were not necessary for use. King Ariobarzanes, an ally and 
friend of the Roman people, was expelled from his kingdom. 
Not Galba, with one legion, but his own barbarity and Ucen- 
tiousness, drove Nero from the throne.^ Alexander did not yet 
know that Memnon was dead .2 We properly say that angry 
persons have lost their senses ^ — that is, wisdom, reason, intellect. 



From head to foot you seem to be all made up of fraud, deceit, 
and lies. Men are"* driven from sanity and reason by their 
own dishonesty, their own crime, their own guilt, their own 
audacity. The Forum is full of those whom 1 have driven off 
from your necks, but have not removed from my own. If you 
do not fear brave men and excellent citizens, because they are 
kept off from your person by arms, your own adherents, believe 
me, will not endure you longer. 

1 Priucipatus, the office of emperor.—* Had departed from life.— ^ Exisse 
de potestate, supply mentis; have gone out of the power of the mmd, out of 
•al:^ection to reason. — * Every one is. 

XL 

Ab hoc periculo prohibete rempublicam. Omnium rerum 
natura cognita, levamur superstitione, hberamur mortis metu, 
non conturbamur ignoratione rerum. Quale beneficium est, 

Sued te abstinueris nefario scelere. Pilis sagittisque miUtes 
f arii Germanos a castris propuleiimt. Multos fortuna liberat 
poena, metu neminem. Tempestatibus agricolae ab arando, 
nautae a navigando, prohibentur. Sapientia peUit moestitiam 
ex animis. Homo constat ex animo et corpore. Mithridatem, 
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pulsum Ponto, excepit et defendit Ti^ranes. Tu, Jupiter, 
Catilinam et ejus socios a tuis aris ceterisque templis et tectis 
urbis ac moenibus, a vita fortunisque civium omnium arcebis. 
Sextus Roscius, ejectus domo atque expulsus ex suis bonis, fugit 
latronum tela et minas. 



IX. THE ABLATIVE WITH QAUDEO, LAETOR^ ETC. 

[Exercises^ p. 53.) 

L 

An angry person rejoices in another's misfortime. When 
we are reBeved of pain, we rejoice in the very deliverance and 
freedom from all trouble. Everything^ in which we delight 
is pleasure, as everything with which we are hurt is pain. To 
rejoice in such blessings of the mind — that is, virtues — is hap- 
piness i^ and all wise men enjoy these dehghts. As we are 
excited with those blessings which we expect, so we rejoice 
in those which we recollect. I trust in your constancy and 
prudence. 

1 All that.—' Is happy, blessed. 
II. 

Quis vivit ut vult, nisi qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet officio? 
Et laetamur amicorum laetitia aeque ac nostra, et pariter dole- 
mus angoribus. Horatia fratrum morte non doleoat; populi 
Romani victoria non gaudebat. Centurio Baculus, et suae et 
omnium saluti diffisus, arma corripuit et se immisit in hostes. 
Tuo studio et animo confisi sumus. Misera vita nemo 
gloriabitur. Civitatis fortuna omnes dolebamus. 



X. THE ABLATIVE WITH UTOR, ABUTOR^ ETC. 

[ExerdseSy p. 53.) 

L 

He who does not follow good counsels, can in no way be 
happy. We have^ one refuge, learning and hterature, whidi 
we have always cultivated, which in prosperity appeared only 
to afford 2 delight, but now also deliverance. It is the part of 
the mind to employ reason. It is the part of justice to use 
pubhc property as public,^ and private as private.^ As our 
Dodies without the mind, so the state without law cannot make 

1 There is. — ' To have.— ^ For public ends.—* As his own, as one's own. 
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use of the parts of which it consists^— as sinews, blood, limbs. 
When Maiius was fleeing from the wrath of his enemies, he 
underwent the greatest dangers. You will not be able to enjoy 
these things, unless you preserve ^ those who supply you with 
them,7 in safety,^ not only from misfortune, but even from the 
fear of misfortune. Paulus obtained possession of all the 
treasures of the Macedonians, which were very great. Con- 
cerning the matters themselves, employ your own judgment ; 
for I command nothing. Isocrates, a teacher of rare excellence, 
said,^ that he was wont to employ the spurs in the case of 
Ephorus, but, on the other hand, the bndle in the case of 
Theopompus. We are permitted, indeed, to indulge in sport 
and jest, but, like sleep and all other refreshments, only when^o 
we have fulfilled our important and serious duties. Cato Major 
used to eat the same food with his slaves, and to drink the same 
wine. The state of the Athenians is related to have been most 
wise, while it held the highest power. Servius, for some days, 
when Tarquin had already expired, concealed his death, ana,ii 
on the pretext of discharging vicarious duties,^^ strengthened 
his own power. — Livy, i. 41. Granting, indeed, that these 
things are blessings, which are so considered — honours, riches, 
pleasures, and the rest ; still, in gaining even these, an immo- 
derate and extravagant joy is disgraceful. — Cicero, Riches are 
desired, both for the necessary purposes of life and for enjoying 
pleasures. — Cic» de Off. i. 8. Tne inhabitants of Gordium 
affirmed, that he who should loose the knot, would gain 
possession of Asia. — Curt. iii. 2. 

* Its parts. — " Shall have preserved. — ^ Those who are profitable to you.— 

* Freed, delivered.— » Used to say. — ^° Then, when. — ^i His death being con- 
cealed, having concealed his death, strengthened, &c — ^^ That is, of acting for 
the king. 

II. 

Bellum gerimus, ut pace fruamur. Caninius uno tantum die 
honore consulatus fructus est. Omnes sunt divites, qui coelo et 
terra frui possunt. Respublica debet, dum per deos immoitales 
hcet, frui summi hominis vita et virtute. Sapiens fruitur prae- 
sentibus. Recte ejus omnia dici possunt, qui scit uti solus om- 
nibus. Membris utimur prius, quam didicimus cujus ea utiUtatis 
causa habeamus. Mihi liceat ejus urbis, quam servavi, conspectu, 
tranquillo animo et quieto, frui. Restiis homines uti ad utilita- 
tem suam possunt sine injuria. In secundissimis rebus maxime 
est utendum consilio amicorum. Nos campis, nos montibus 
froimur ; nostri sunt amnes, nostri laous. Vetustissimi Graeciae 
incolae, ut traditum est, glandibus vescebantur. Si mihi repub- 
lica bona frui non licuerit, at carebo mala. Sapiens aem^'c 
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fungitur officio, utilitatd consulens omnium. Alexander Persa- 
rum regno potitus est. Perfuncta respublica est hoc misero 
fatalique bello. Primi homines, ut traditur, glandibus, fragis 
aliisque rudibus fhictibus vescebantur. Primum Athenienses, 
tum Lacedaemonii, deinde Thebani rerum in Graecia potiti sunt. 
Tenendus est voluptatis fruendae modus. Ne illi quidem, qui 
maleficio et scelere pascuntur, possunt sine ulla particula justitiae 
vivere. 



XI. CONSTRUCTION OF OPUS EST, 
[Exercisety p. 55.) 

I. 

Where we have the testimony of facts,i there is no need of 
words. We require a leader and director. Although we have 
need of this, still it is less necessary. A good master of a house 
requires some practice in agriculture, building, calculating. I 
am aware that you did not stand much in need of the services 
of Sulpicius. When there is need of silence, you cry out; 
when It is proper to speak, you hold your peace. I require a 
cultivated mind, as a field not once ploughed, but over and 
over again,2 that it may be able to bring forth better and more 
abundant fruits. When Alexander asked Diogenes, the Cynic, 
to say if he had need of anything, he replied : ^ Pray, stand 
out between me and the sun^ a Httle ; for^ he was in his way 
as he basked in the sun. 

* Where the testimonies of facts are present.—* Novare^ to renew ; Uerare, to 
do a thing again. — ^ Diogenes, the Cynic, to Alexander, asking that he should 
say, if he had need of anything, * now, indeed,' says he, &c. — * A sole absiSj stand 
away from the sun. — * Namely. 



II. 

Magistratibus opus est, sine quorum prudentia ac diligentia 
esse civitas non potest. Pecuniam, quae non opus erat, ab iis 
accepit, qui ea egebant. Qui bellum gerere vult, ei opus est 
pecunia et mihtibus. Imperatori animo praesenti impiimis 
opus est. Mihi opus est custodibus. Vobis opus sunt adjutores. 
Omnia poUicitus est, quibus tibi opus esset. Ad earn provin- 
ciam firmiori praesidio opus est. Miseris auxilio opus est, nan 
misericordia sola. Ad vitam multa nobis opus sunt ; ad beatam 
vitam mens sana tantum et corpus sanum. Facto maturatoque 
opus est. — Livy, i. 68. 
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XII. THB ABLATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

[ExerciseSj p. 56.) 

I. 

Many despise riches, who are contented with little, and 
delighted with a simple mode of life.^ When free from cares, 
we desire to know even what takes place in the heavens. 
Asclepiades was needy in his circumstances, base in hfe, ruined 
in reputation, trusting* to his insolence and audacity. They 
have done these things, partly trusting to their innocence, 
partly relying on their nobility, partly 8uppoi*ted by their 
power. Relymg on your fidelity and wisdom, I have under- 
taken a greater Durden than I perceive that I am able to bear. 
We are not bom of flint, but there is a natural tenderness and 
softness 2 in our minds. You are richly provided with 3 lands, 
with buildings, with silver, with domestics, with all things. 
You are sprung from the race of the gods. Human life is filled 
with a variety of pleasures. Dionysius, the tyrant of the 
Syracusans, was bom of good parents and an honourable 
family. Labienus dares to call himself one of the popular 
party ,^ and me unfavourable to your interests. I think this 
inconsistent with my dignity. In that conspiracy was Quintus 
Curius, born of a not obscure family, (but) loadea^ with crimes 
and misdeeds. We do not allow boys entire liberty in playing, 
but such as is not inconsistent with worthy actions. We have 
minds inclined to knowledge, wisdom, fortitude, and averse to 
the opposites of these.^ All who wish to be safe, will support 7 
the authority of the consul, free from passion, clear of offences, 
cautious in dangers, not cowardly in contests. — Cic, de Leg. 
Agrar, i. 9. 

> Whom, contented with little, a simple mode of life delights.—^ Something 
tender and soft. — ^ Provided with and abounding in. — * Popularity one who 
favours the people. —^ Covered, overwhelmed. — ^ The contrary things.— 
7 Follow. 

11. 

Adhuc poenam nullam suo dignam scelere suscepit. Caesar 
non omnes, quibus iratus erat, exsiUo aut morte dignos judicavit. 
Sapiens naturae finibus contentus est. Hie locus nunquam 
vacuus fuit ab iis, qui causam vestram defenderent. — Cic. pro 
Leg. ManiL i. 1. Pompeius, humili atque obscuro loco natus, 
amplissimos honores est adeptus. Mandavimus htteris ea, 
quae nee satis erant nota nostris, et erant cognitione dignissima. 
Haec ego, neque mea prudentia neque humanis consiliis fretus, 
poUiceor vobis. Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis aether videtur 
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summus deus, mente praeditus, qua omnia re^ntur.^ Circe 
ex Sole et Perse, Oceani filia, nata erat. Nonnullorum vita 
dolore conferta est. Quid tarn temerarium tamque indignum 
sapientis gravitate atque constantia, quam aut ^dsum sen- 
tire aut, quod non satis cognitum sit,^ sine ulla dubitatione 
defendere? Tribuni, Tiberius et Caius Gracchi, multas res 
novas, gratia plebis freti, moliti sunt. Vestra intelligentia 
fretus, brevius dico, quam causa requirit. Aainus, onustus 
sarcinis, equum rogavit, ut aliqua parte oneris se levaret. 
Mercurius ex Maia, Atlantis filia, natus est. Consules Caesans 
causae alieni erant. Ignoratio rerum aliena naturae deorum est. 
Helvia, Ciceronis mater, honesto et nobili genere nata erat. £t 
fraus et vis alienae ab homine sunt, sed fraus odio digna majore. 
Orpheus ex musa Calliope natus est. 

^ For the subjunctive, see Grant., § 360. 



XIII. THE ABLATIVE WITH THE COMPARATIVE. 

{EjcerciseSf p. 57.) 

I. 

The sun is many times larger ^ than the whole earth. The 
greater the force of eloquence is, the more ought it to be united 
with integrity and the greatest prudence. Epaminondas held 
the government four months longer ^ than the people had com- 
manded. I do not understand what is the object of avarice in 
an old man.2 For can anything be more absurd, than to seek 
the more provisions the nearer we are to the end of the jour- 
ney T^ If there is no man who would not rather die than be 
turned into the form'* of a beast, although he were to retain* 
the mind of a man ; how much more wretched is it to have the 
nature of a beast ^ in the form of a man ! To me 7 it seems as 
much more wretched as the mind is more excellent than the 
body. The more unworthily the recklessness and audacity of 
foolish and abandoned men profaned eloquence, a thing most 
honourable and right (in itself), to^ the utmost detriment of the 
state, the more zealously ought we to have opposed them, and 
to have sought the advantage of the state. Nothing is better 
than reason. The Roman people consider Roscius a oetter man 

1 By many parts larger ; by four months longer.—* What avarice in an old 
man means. — ^ The less of way remains. — * Into any form of beast. — * Although 
about to have.— ^ To be of a wild mind. Efferatus, made wild or savage, like a 
wild beast.— 7 To me, indeed. The force of quidem is to make me emphatic— 
« With. 
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than actor. Pompey has engaged with the enemy more fre- 
quently than anjr other man ^ has contended with a private 
enemy, has carried on more wars than others have read of, has 
reduced to peace more provinces than others have coveted. 
What can be mentioned more contemptible than dulness and 
folly? There is no one who canit> advise you more wisely than 
yourself. Nothing flies so swiftly ^^ as an evil speech; nothing 
18 let loose more easily, nothing is taken up more quickly, 
nothing is disseminated more widely. He is more wretched 
who has committed a crime agttinst himself than he who is 
compelled to submit to the misdeed of another. You seem to 
pour forth these (reproaches) against Clodius more gladly than 
truly. Of all sources of gain, none^^ jg better than agriculture, 
none more productive, none more pleasant, none more worthy 
of a free man. Hamilcar, the son of Gisgo, the commander of 
the garrison, with a little less than two thousand soldiers, is 
delivered up to the consul on his approach.^^ Not more than 
two hundred horse escaped. 

^ Quisquam is here used, because there is a negative meaning implied : no other 
man has contended, &c., so often. — lo For the subj., see Gram.y § 3(J0.— ^i Nothing 
is so winged. — ^^ Of all things, from which something is gained, nothing is, &c. 
— 13 Approaching. 



n. 

Vita Proclis uno anno brevior erat, quam fratris Eurysthenis. 
Recte praecipere videntur, qui monent, ut quanto superiores 
simus, tanto nos summissius geramus. Aha sunt dolore mise- 
riora. Nam quo major vis est animi quam corporis, hoc sunt 
ffraviora ea, quae concipiuntur animo, quam ilia, quae corpore. 
Ignoratio futurorum malorum utilior est, quam scientia. Quid 
est, non dicam in homine, sed in omni coelo atque terra ratione 
divinius? Nihil est virtute pulchrius, nihil amabilius. Quid 
est foedius avaritia, quid contemptius timiditate? Quid est 
optabilius sapientia, quid praestantius, quid homini melius, quid 
homine dignius ? Alteri qui melius consilium dare possit, quam 
tu, non fecile inveniri potest ; tibi vero ipsi certe nemo melius 
dabit. Luce sunt clariora nobis tua consilia. Nihil est huic 
adolescenti republica carius, nihil vestra auctoritate gravius, 
nihil vera gloria dulcius. Majores nostri non modo armis plus, 
quam ceterae nationes, verum etiam consilio sapientiaque potue- 
runt. Hie locus minus trecentos passus ab urbe distat. 
Imperator venit cum baud minus decem hominibus. 
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XIV. THE ABLATIVE OP QUAUTY. 

{Exercises, p. 59.) 

I. 

What innocence ought ffenerals to possess, what self-com- 
mand in all things, what fidelity, what affability, what genius, 
what humanity ! Among the Greeks, the celebrated Athenian, 
Themistocles, is said to have possessed an incredible degree of i 
wisdom and genius. What genius, what force, what weight in 
speaking, did Caius Gracchus possess ! Dumnorix was a man 
of the greatest boldness, of ^eat influence with the people on 
account of his liberality, desirous of revolution. Those two 
men, Marcus Cato and Caius Caesar, were possessed of great 
excellence, but of different characters. Passion indicates the 
same weakness in desiring as joy in enjoying. 

1 A certain incredible greatness of. 



II. 

Telum erat splendenti lancea fen*o. Crassus, non sum tanto 
ego, inquit, ingenio, quanto Themistocles fuit, ut oblivionis 
artem quam memoriae malim. Quali fide, quali pietate existi- 
matis esse eos, qui etiam deos immortales arbitrentur hominum 
Bcelere et sanguine posse placari? Hector erat heros insigni 
virtute. Macedones prioribus temporibus tanta erant fama, 
quanta posterioribus Homani. Bono animo nos esse oportet. 
Sine hac spe nemo quieto animo esse potest. Cato amisit 
filium summo ingenio, summa virtute. 



XV. THE ABLATIVE OF PLACE AND TIME. 

{Exercises, p. 60.) 

I. 

Pontinius, embarking, returns from Ephesus to Laodicea. 
Our ancestors ordained that the defendant in a capital case 
should speak last. We have thus learned from our ancestors, 
that the praetor should be in the room of ^ a parent to his 
quaestor. The pirates roam scattered over the whole sea. 
Some trees are always green, others are bare in winter ; and, 

• 

' We might also have in parentis toco, as in Cic. pro Plane. II. 
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under the influence of warmth, put forth leaves in the spring.^ 
Pompey, at the end of boyhood, was a soldier under^ a (very) 
great general, and in early youth* was himself general of a 
(very) great army. Shew yourselves such to the Roman 
people, in time to come, as you have shewn yourselves to me 
this day, in a great assembly, in behalf of your own welfare. 
At the end of winter, Cneius Pompey made preparations for a 
war so great, so protracted, spread over so large a surface,^ in 
the beginning of spring he entered ujjon it ; in the middle of 
summer he hnished it. Catiline hurried from the city a few 
days before, and left behind him the accomplices of his guilt, 
and the most violent leaders of this nefarious war. Lentulus 
and others proposed that the slaughter should take place, and 
the city be set on fire, on the Saturnalia; Cethegus thought 
that too long. It is established, that Alexander was bom of 
Olympias on the same night on which the temple of the 
Ephesian Diana was burnt. Caesar sent succours to the 
townsmen in the middle of the night. No misdeed has been 
committed for some years back, except through your instru- 
mentality, no crime without you. As swallows are at hand in 
summer, but are driven away by the cold,^ so false friends are 
at hand in the sunshine 7 of life, but, as soon as they see^* the 
winter of fortune, all fly away. Aristotle says, that on the 
banks of the river Hypanis certain insects are born, which live^ 
one day '- of these, therefore, one which dies ^^ at the eighth 
hour, iiea^^ at an advanced age; one, again, which dies at 
sunset, dies in a decrepit old age, and the more so if it also 
happens to be the longest day.^^ 

' Others, being bared in winter, put forth leaves, being warmed, in the spring- 
time. — 3 Of. — ■* In commencing youth.—* So far and wide dispersed.—^ Retire, 
being driven away by the cold.— 7 In the calm, tranquil time.—* Shall have seen. 
—9 For the subj., see Granu, § 361.— 1° Has died.— ii If, also, (it dies) on the 
longest day. 



II. 

Caurus ventus in his locis^ flare consuevit. Eo tempore 
summa erat tota urbe perturbatio. Fugitivus terra manque 
quaesitus est. Cicero Tarso in Asiam profectus est. Totis 
castris summa erat perturbatio. Ab urbe Roma legates venisse 
nuntiatum est. Rure jam redieramus. Tribus ante diebus 
domo profecti eramus. Pythagoras fuit in Italia temporibus 
iisdem, quibus Brutus patriam fiberavit. Oportet et eum, qui 
paret, sperare, se aliquo tempore imperaturum, et ilium, qui 
imperat, cogitare, brevi tempore sibi esse parendum. Helvetii 

1 So in Caesar; but we might also have hi* locis^ according to the rule. 
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repentino Caesaris adventu commoti, quum id, quod ipsi diebus 
viginti aegemme confecerant, ut flumen transirent, ilium uno 
die fecisse intelligerent, legatos ad eum mittunt. Homems 
multis annis ante Hesiodum fuisse dicitur. Virgilius inultis 
aimis post Ennium fuit. Septimo die domum noctu yemmus, 
ubi dies vigiuti duos morati sumus. 



XVI. THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 
[ExercU^y p. 61.) 

I. 

Nothing is becomingly done when Minerva is imwilling, as 
they say — that is, in opposition and resistance to nature. 
Laying aside subtle disputations,^ we may, in a manner, behold 
with our eyes the beauty of those things which, we say, have 
been established by Divine Providence. Your ancestors often 
carried on wars, because merchants and shipmasters had been 
rather injuriously treated : what, I pray, ought to be your 
feelings, when so many thousands of Koman citizens have been 
murdered at one time? All animals, under the guidance of 
nature itself, defend their own interests. Pythagoras having 
come into Italy in the reign of (Tarquinius) Superbus, estab- 
lished the honour of his school, and the authority of his 
teaching, in the well known Magna Graecia;^ and for many 
generations after, the name of Pythagoras was held in such 
esteem, that no others were accoimted learned. 

' Subtlety of disputing being removed. — * Held the well-known Magna 
Graecia, both with the honour of his school and with his authority. 



II. 

Medici, causa morbi inventa, curationem esse inventam 
putant. Perditis rebus omnibus tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
posse videtur. Horatius, occisis tribus Curiatiis, duobus amissis 
iratribus, domum se victor recepit. Regis medicus, epistola 
perlecta, plus indignationis quam pavoris ostendit. Hac epistola 
accepta, tamen quod dilueras^ bibi. Saepe, aut cogitatione aut 
aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque integris et oculis et 
auribus, nee videmus nee audimus. 

1 What you had mixed. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE YOGATIVE. 
[Exerciies, p. 62.) 

I. 

I urgently 1 entreat and call upon you, Ceres and Libera, 
who dwell amid these lakes and groves of Enna. O sweet 
name of liberty ! Distinguished right of citizenship I Authority 
of the tribimes, intensely longed lor, and at length restored to 
the Roman people! Have matters come 2 to that pass, I pray, 
that a Roman citizen, in a town of the allies, should be tied up 
in the Forum and scourged with rods?^ I implore and entreat 
thee (Jupiter) Capitolinus, whom the Roman people have 
named Optimus^ on account of the benefits thou hast conferred 
on them ; Maxir/vus, on account of thy might ; and thee. 
Queen Juno; and thee, Minerva, guardian of the city, who 
hast always assisted me in my deliberations, and witnessed my 
labours. 

1 Again and again.— ^ Fallen back.— ^ That a Roman citizen, tied up in the 
Forum, ahould be, <!Scc. 

II. 

O multo miserior Dolabella, quam ille, quem tu miserrimum 
esse voluisti I O frustra suscepti mei labores! O spes fallaces ! 
O cogitationes inanes meael Pone tibi ante oculos, Marce 
Antoni, totius popuh Romani laetitiam. Suscipe, quaeso, mi 
Attice, totum negotium. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER XLYII. 

PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

{Exercises, p. 63.) 
I. 

You ought to have regard to these men in their absence. 
Mithridates, when conquered, was able to effect what,^ when 
unconquered,2 he never ventured to hope for.^ Why, Catiline, 

1 So much as.—* Unimpaired.— 3 To wish. 
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do you wait for an express decree from those whose unexpressed 
will you perceive?* The river Marsyas flowed through the 
middle of the city. Which authors did you read first f Did 
he come alone to meet you ? The ambassadors were addressed 
somewhat haughtily. The merchants were treated somewhat 
injuriously. Divitiacus embraced Caesar with many tears, 
and beg«.n to entreat that he would not punish his brother too 
severely.^ I am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. 
— Ovid, Metam, vi. 195. There was an almost innumerable 
crowd of horse and foot, that made a greater appearance than 
could have been expected from their (actual) numbers. — Curt. 
iii. 4. He who has been somewhat slow in taking revenge, is 
presently praised openly ; but he is most severely censured, 
who is too slow in returning favours. In private affairs, if any 
one had managed a matter committed (to him) not merely 
somewhat knavishly, for the sake of his own gain or advantage, 
but even somewhat negligently, our ancestors thought that ne 
had incurred the greatest disgrace. The Helvetii resolved to 
buy up as great a number of beasts of burden and wagons as 
possible, and to sow as much com as possible,^ that there might 
be a sufficient supply of com on the march. Caesar hastens to 
set out from the city, and hurries into Further Gaul with as 
great marches as possible. This gate of fame has always been 
open to every one, in proportion to his merit. The better a 
man is, with the greater oifficulty does he suspect others to be 
bad. The kindness of the great is the common refuge for all. 
The more difficult a case is, the better an advocate must be 
employed. 

* The decree of those speaking, the will of whom silent you perceive.— 5 That 
he would not resolve on anything too severe against his brother. — ^ To make as 
great sowings as possible. 

II. 

Viris magnis magnus honor vivis raro contingit. Graeci 
Achillem invitum Trojam deduxerunt. Tibi absenti binas 
litteras scripsi. Me ignarum defendisti. Anapis et Amphino- 
mus patrem per medias Aetnae flammas tulerunt. Himndines 
et ciconiae primo vere apparent. Quid velim, in extrema 
oratione audies. Senectus saepe morosior est. Hie locus 
obscurior est. Proxima hiems saevior erat. Vis conscientiae 
est maxima. Homines facillime, quod sperant, credunt. Ut 
quisque est doctissimus, ita est modestissimus. Librum quam 
attentissime legi. Tibi quamprimum obviam veniemus. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER XLVIII. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF CLAUSES, ETC. 

{Exercises, p. 64.) 
I. 

The Greeks know the force of the countenance, but have no 
name for it. This is not a written but a natural law — which we 
have not learned, or heard, or read, but have caught, have 
drawn, have derived from nature herself, which we have not 
been taught, but which is innate in us, to which we have not 
been trained, but which we have imbibed * — that if our life should 
be threatened by 2 snares, by violence, by the weapons of robbers 
or enemies, every method of securing our safety would be 
honourable. Our common country, beset with the brands and 
weapons of an impious conspiracy, stretches out its hands 
supphantly to you ; to you it commends itself, to you the life 
of all the citizens, the citadel and the Capitol, the altars of the 
Penates, the^ perpetual and eternal fire of Vesta, all the temples 
and shrines of the gods, the walls and houses of the city. You 
must this day decide concerning your own Uves, concerning the 
lives of your wives and children, concerning the fortunes of all, 
concerning your abodes and hearths. 

1 To which we have not been taught, but made ; not instructed, but imbued. 
— 2 Should have fallen into.— ^ The well known. 



II. 

Magna est admiratio copiose sapienterque dicentis. Quem 
qui audiunt, intelhgere etiam plus quam ceteros arbitrantur. 
Quae prima innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. Eos 
et accusamus et justo odio dignissimos ducimus, qui, blanditiis 
praesentium voluptatum corrupti, quos dolores, quas molestias 
excepturi sint, occaecati cupiditate, non provident. Quem si 
vobis, si suis, si reipublicae conservatis, obstrictum vobis ac 
liberis vestris habebitis. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER L. 

THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

I. IN CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 
{ExerciseSf p. 65.) 

I. 

If we have always considered taxes to be the sinews of the 
state, we shall be right in saying,^ that that order which farms 
them is the support of all the other orders. If you have acted 
rashly, and have paid too little regard to the state, these men 
are right in endeavouring ^ to rule your desires by their counsels. 
In my opinion,^ we ought not the less to devote ourselves to 
eloquence, although some perversely abuse it, both in pubhc 
and private causes, but (we ought to devote ourselves to it) 
even the more intensely, lest Dad men should have most 
influence, to the great loss of the good, and the common ruin of 
all. All things are wretched in civil wars, but nothing more 
wretched than the victory itself, which, although it fells to the 
better party, yet renders even them more cruel and violent ; so 
that, even if they are^ not such by nature, they are yet com- 
pelled (to be so) by necessity. If any suppose that they can 
obtain sohd fame by pretence and empty snow, by dissimula- 
tion not only of speech, but even of countenance/ they are 
grievously mistaken. 

1 We shall rightly say ; they rightly endeavour.— * The force of quidem (at 
least) is to make meo emphatic.— ^ for the subj., see Oram, § 343.—^ By feignied 
not only speech, but even countenance. 

II. 

Stulti, etsi adepti sunt, quod concupiverunt, nunquam se 
tamen satis consecutos putant. Difficile est mutare animum, et, 
si quid est penitus insitum moribus, id subito evellere. Magna 
vis est in virtutibus ; eas excita, si forte dormiunt. M oderari 
animo et orationi, quum sis imtus, aut etiam tacere et tenere in 
sua potestate motum animi et dolorem, etsi non est perfectae 
sapientiae, tamen est non mediocris ingenii. Dives non felicior 
est quam cui victus est diumus, nisi fortuna dedit ut divitiis ad 
iinem fruatur. Sive tuo, sive amicorum uteris consiUo, in hac 
re semper errabis. 
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II. THB INDICATIVB WHERE WE SHOULD EXPECT THB 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

{Exercises^ p. 66.) 
I. 

It would have been much more advantageous to have occu- 
pied the narrow entrance to Cihcia^ with a strong force. You 
yourself, Torquatus, ought to have been already satisfied with 
the miseries of this man. Although you had deprived Sulla of 
nothing else than the consulship, yet you ought to have been 
contented with this. If nature had constituted us so,^ that we 
should be able to behold and perceive herself, and, under her 
excellent guidance,^ to complete the course of life, there would 
be no groimd why any one should desire reason and instruction. 
Orgetorix, if condemned, was to have been bumt.^ 

1 The straits of the approach, which opens Cilicia. — ^ Had produced us such. 
—3 And the same excellent nature being our guide. — ^ It behoved this punish, 
roent to follow Orgetorix, being condemned, tibat he should be burnt with fire. 

II. 

Ab iis non adjutus es, a quibus debuisti. Arsanes retro 
concessit, populator terrae, quam a populationibus vindicare 
debuerat. Haec res me fefeUit, quae fortasse non debuit. 
Philosophi debuerunt inteUigere inesse aliquem non solum 
habitatorem in hac coelesti ac divina domo, sed etiam rectorem 
et moderatorem tanti operis. Gravissimo supplicio affectum 
esse Catilinam jam pridem oportebat. Quos ferro trucidari 
oportebat, eos nondum voce vulnero. Agamemnoni melius 
fuit, non servare promissum. 



III. THE INDICATIVE AFTER DOUBLED RELATIVES, ETC. 

{Exercises^ p. 67.) 

I. 

Let whatever can be given without injury (to one's self), 
be granted, even to an unknown person. Wherever it is well 
with us, there is our native land. W hat destruction was caused 
by Mark Antony's brother, who, from being a gladiator,^ 
became a general, wherever he trod 1 Mark Antony did these 
same things wherever he led his army. Deiotarus, as far as he 

1 Mirmillo is a kind of gladiator. 
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was at leisure from the wars of the Roman people, used to 
cultivate intimacies and friendships with our countrymen. 
Whoever he was, that had, in my affliction,^ had any share in 
the crime of Clodius, wherever he came, whatever trial he 
underwent, he was (regularly) condemned. In the body of the 
state, let whatever is noxious be cut off, that the whole may be 
safe. 

2 This refers to the banishment of Cicero, which Clodius procured. 

n. 

Nihil est virtute amabilius. Quam qui adeptus erit, ubi- 
cunque erit gentium, a nobis diligetur. Quidquid honestum 
est, idem est utile. Is, quisquis est, qui moderato et quieto 
animo est sibique ipse placatus, sapien^ est. Qualescunque 
summi civitatis viri fiierunt, talis civitas fuit; quaecimque 
mutatio in principibus exstiterit, eadem in populo sequetur. 
Hoc periculum vitare oportuit, quomodocunque poteras. Ubi- 
cunque parricidium factum est, improbe factum est ; quicunque 
autem lecit, supplido dignus est. Quodcunque rectum est, 
certis finibus continetur, quos non transit. Ubicunque est 
homo, ibi est beneficii locus. Boni omnem virtutem colunt, 
quomodocunque appellatur. 



IV. THE TENSES OP THE INDICATIVE. 

{Exercises f p. 68.) 

I. 

While our men are too busily collecting all these things, the 
king himself escapes out of their hands. Alexander, pursuing ^ 
Darius, draws all his forces together from all sides. While the 
Romans were engaged with these preparations and dehbera- 
tions, Saguntum was already being besieged with the utmost 
ener^. While the Romans were wasting the time with 
sendmg embassies, Hannibal granted a respite of a few days 
to his soldiers. So long as you either held out by your own 
resources, or hoped for succours from the Romans, I never 
made any mention of peace to^ you. When Hostius fell, 
immediately the Roman line gave way, and was scattered in 
flight as far as the ancient s^te of the Palatine. He who 
perceives a thing before it faffs under his senses,^ is said prae- 
satire — that is, to perceive future things beforehand. After 

1 Following close on, treading on the heels of.— ^ Before.— ^ He who perceives, 
before a thing has been presented. 
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interest,^ that corrupt imitator of virtue, gained command of 
eloquence without regard to duty ; then wicked men,^ relying 
on their genius, began ^ to overthrow cities and undermine the 
lives of men. As soon as the enemy, having been conquered 
in battle, recovered from their flignt, they immediately sent 
ambassadors to Caesar (to treat) concerning peace. When the 
inhabitants of Celaenae saw that the citadel was being invested, 
they bargained for a truce of sixty days; when they still 
remained without assistance, they gave themselves up to the 
king. — Curt, iii. 1. When Alco, the Saguntine, had passed 
over to Hannibal by night, after he saw that his tears produced 
no effect, and that Hannibal, as an incensed conqueror, per- 
sisted in making severe conditions, he turned deserter instead 
of ambassador, and remained with the enemy. — Lwy^ xxi. 

* A sort of interest.— 5 Wickedness.—^ Accustomed themselves. 



II. 

In 60 proelio septuaginta quatuor de nostris equitibus cadunt. 
Dionysius, dum opes suas firmare studet, nullius vitae pepercit, 

2uem inimicum auxit. Interim a compluribus civitatibus ad 
'aesarem legati veniunt, quibus, pacem atque amicitiam peten- 
tibus, libenSiter respondit obsidesque ad se adduci jubet. — 
Caesar, Bell. Gall. iv. 18. Dum m his locis Caesar navium 
parandarum causa moratur, ex magna parte Morinorum ad eum 
legati venerunt. Ubi hoc Romae nuntiatum est, statim consul 
cum exercitu profectus est. Themistocles idem fecit, quod, 
viginti annis ante, Coriolanus apud nos fecerat. Quod ubi 
Caesar comperit, omnibus rebus confectis, quarum rerum causa 
traducere exercitum constituerat, se in Galliam recepit pon- 
temque rescidit. Ubi de Caesaris adventu Helvetii certiores 
facti sunt, legates ad eum mittunt, nobilissimos civitatis. 



III. 
The Decii saw the flashing swords of the enemy, when they 
were rushing on their line. They were freed from all fear of 
wounds by the nobleness and glory of the death. He was 
called hosiis among our ancestors, whom we now call perearimis 
(a foreigner).! Tnose who were desirous that their words and 
actions should be pleasing to the multitude, were considered 
populares; those, again, who conducted themselves so that 
their measures sJiouId be approved by all the best men, were 
considered optimates. I used to bid any one propose a subject 

1 The meaning is, that hostis formerly meant a foreigner. 
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on which he wished to hear (me speak); on this I would 
discourse, either sitting* or walking up and down. Cleanthes 
used to bid his hearers imagine to themselves a representation 
of Pleasure,^ seated on a throne, in beautiful attire and with re^ 
ornaments, and the Virtues attending* as handmaidens, with 
nothing else to do but to serve Pleasure. The ancient Germans 
devoted themselves to the chase. So long as the state was 
ruled by those to whom she had intinisted herself, I bestowed 
on her all my care and thought. So long as the government 
of the Homan people was maintained by benehts, not by 
injuries, wars were wont to be waged either in behalf of their 
allies or for their own supremacy ; the issues of the wars were 
either merciful or (if severe) necessary. The senate was the 
harbour and refuge of kings, peoples, tribes. Moreover, our 
magistrates and generals sought to derive the highest praise 
from this alone, if they defended the provinces and allies by 
justice and fidelity. Therefore, that might more truly be callai 
the protectorate than the empire of the world. We had^ even 
previously been srradually departing from this habit and mode 
of acting ; but ailter the victory of Sulla we lost it entirely. 

' Pleasure painted in a picture.—^ According to the analogy of Gram.f § 331, 
note 2, 

IV. 

Duae urbes potentissimae, quae huic imperio minitabantur, 
Carthago et Numantia, ab eodem Scipione deletae sunt 
Zopyrus profitebatur se naturam cuj usque ex forma perspicere. 
Socrates percunctando atque interrogando ehcere solebat eorum 
opiniones, quibuscum disserebat. Dionysius vivebat cum 
fugitivis, cum facinorosis, cum barbaiis. Neminem, qui ant 
Hbertate dignus esset* aut vellet^ omnino Hber esse, sibi amicum 
arbitrabatur. Demosthenes illo susurro delectari se dicebat 
aquam ferentis muherculae insusurrantisque alteri : Hie est ille 
Demosthenes. Dum per patentia loca ducebatur agmen, hostis 
non apparuit ; ubi rursus silvae intratae, tum postremos adorti, 
cum magno pavore omnium, septingentos milites occideront, 
sex signa ademere. Praedones cum Baccho in Asiam nayiga- 
bant; malos atque remos in angues convertit. Tarquinius se 
ad urbem muro cingendam comparabat, quum bellum Sabinum 
incepto intervenit. Quum Caesar in hibernis esset^ crebri 
nuntii ad eum perferebantur. Socrates censebat animum esse 
immortalem. 

1 For the subjunctive, see Qram.^ § 360. 
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* 

V. 

I name nobody ; wherefore, no one can be anffiy with me, 
unless he is willing* first to confess concerning" nimself. He 
who can converse with himself will not require the conversation 
of another. In my opinion (at least), no one can be an orator, 
crowned with the highest honour, unless he has acquired the 
knowledge of all great subjects and arts. If we endow with 
fluency men who ai*e destitute of integrity and wisdom, we 
shall not make them orators indeed, but give arms, as it were, 
to madmen. He will be eloquent who can adapt his speech to 
whatever is ri^ht. When he has settled this, tnen he will say 
everything as it ought to be said. When I have created, 
nourished, matured, as I have commenced (to do), this orator, 
whom I am now imagining, I shall dehver him up to Lucius 
Crassus, to be clothed and adorned. I consider it unlawful for 
me to desert the city, so long at least as I am able to hope. If 
our conscience^ is a witness to us of good designs and actions 
through our whole life, we shall live without any fear, with 
the greatest honour. He will be called foolish who is a source 
of gain to his neighbour, of loss to himself. If you write any- 
thing to me, I shall act so as you give me to understand^ that 
you wish (me to act) ; but if you do not write, I shall still 
attend, with the greatest dihgence, to all things that I shall 
consider advantageous for you. I am going to send private 
letter-carriers in a few days. I at least shall perform 3 my duty 
to the state and to the commander. If you know, says Car- 
neades, that an asp is lying hid in an^ place, and that some 
one, whose death will be** a source of gam to you, is wishing to 
flit down above it, you will act wickedly if you do not warn 
him not to sit down. — Cio, de Fin, ii. 18. 

* The oonsciotisncss of our mind.—* As I shall hare understood.—^ g^e 
Oram., § 338, note 3.—^ For the subj., see Gram.f § 361. 

VL 

Morati melius erimus, quum didicerimus, quae natura 
desideret. Catulum audiens sic judicare soleo, quidquid aut 
addideris aut mutaveris aut detraxeris, vitiosius et detenus 
faturum. Contemno magnitudinem doloris, a qua me brevitas 
temporis vindicabit ante paene, quam venerit. Consequemur 
hoc, si cavebimus. Quo pluribus profecerimus, eo plures habe- 
bimus amicos. Totam rem, quantum potero, explicabo. A 
nobis, quum paulum otii nacti erimus, uberiores litteras exspec- 
tato. Caesar de hae re in senatu, idibus Martiis, acturus erat. 
Populone jura erepturi atque tribuniciam potestatem eversuri 
estis? 



ORAUMAB. — CHAPTER LL 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

I. THE HYPOTHETICAL SUBJUNCTIVE, 

{ExercUeSy p. 72.) 



L 

I neither know well enough, nor, if I knew, should I venture 
to say. If there is anything ^ noble at all, assxu*edly nothing is 
more so than consistency, bom in the whole life and in indivimud 
actions ; and this you would not be able to preserve, if, imitating 
the nature of others, you should lose sight of your own. If a 
sfood man had the power, that, if he but snapped his fingers, 
nis name might be introduced into the wills of the wealthy, he 
would not use this power, not even if he were certain that no one 
(at all) would suspect it. If one who had deposited money in 
your hands should make war on our country, would you return 
the deposit 1 I should think not : for (if you did) you would 
be acting against the state, which ought to be most dear to us. 
If any one had left a sword with you, in his sound mind, and 
should ask it back, being mad, it would be a sin to restore it— a 
duty not to restore it. Since all speech consists of matter and 
words, the words cannot have a basis if you withdraw the 
matter, and the matter cannot be made clear ^ if you remove 
the words. As, if every member of the body should imagine^ 
that it could be in a good condition if it should transfer to itself 
the health of the member next it, it would necessarily follow* 
that the whole body should be weakened, and shoula perish: 
so, if every one of us should grasp at* the advantages of others, 
and tear whatever he can from others,^ for the sake of his own 
profit, the society and fellowship of men must necessarily be 
overthrown.7 

1 Quidquam is here used because the meaning is, that nothing is noble if thb 
is not.— ^ The matter cannot have light.— ^ Should have this notion, that it 
should think that it could be well.— ^ It would be necessary.— ^ Should tear to 
himself.—^ Shoxild withdraw what he can from every one. For the subjunctive 
poisit, see Oram., § 361.— 7 it is necessary that the society, &c. be overthrown. 
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II. 

Ejus mortis sedetis ultores, cujus vitam si putetis per vos 
restitui posse, nolitis. Si domum mag^am pulchramque 
videris, non possis adduci, ut etiamsi dominum non yideas, 
muribus illam et mustelis aedificatam putes. Si plus apud 
populum Romanum auctoritas tua, quam ipsius populi Homani 
salus et vera causa valuisset, hodie hanc gloriam atque hoc orbis 
terrae imperium teneremus? Rex in monumento aperto non 
quas speraverat divitias, sed haec verba exarata invenit : Nisi 
turpis lucri cupidus esses et te insatiabilis teneret avaritia, 
sepulchra mortuorum non violasses. Nisi Themistocles Mil- 
tiadis aemulus fuisset, Graecia in barbarorum ditione fuisset, et 
nomina Salaminis et Artemisii, victoriis nobilitata, non audita 
essent. 

HI. 

If delight alone were sought from the studies of polite letters, 
still we should consider this pursuit the most refined and liberal. 
If the gods, says he, had left it in your own hands, Philip, in 
what way you should wish (most of all) to test my feefings 
towards you, you would have wished assuredly to do so in 
another way, but a surer method you could not even have 
desired.! When Archytas was^ somewhat angry at his 
steward, he said : How should I have met you, if 1 had not 
been angry ? The memory is weakened, if you do not exer- 
cise it, or even if you are rather slow by nature. Darius had 
a mild and yielding disposition, were not nature usually 
spoiled by ffood-fortune. — Curt. iii. 6. I should have fallen ^ 
further, had I not restrained myself. If you accuse^ any thief 
or rapacious person, you will have always to avoid all suspicion 
of avarice. If a good man were* selling a house on account of 
any defects which he was aware of,^ but all others were igno- 
rant of^; suppose that it was unhealthy, and was considered 
healthy ; suppose it was built of bad materials and ruinous, but 
that no one knew this besides the proprietor; I ask, if the 
seller should not infoim the buyers of this, and should sell the 
house at a much higher price than he^ thought he would, should 
he act justly or wickedly?— Cwj. de Off. iii. 13. 

* Ton could not even have desired to do so in a surer way than you have 
tested them. To expcrtus supply «*.— * Had become. — ^ j ^g^as falling, see Qram.^ 
§ 346.--'* See Qram.y § 346, 2, note 2.— ^ For the subjunctive, see Oram,, § 361. 

IV. 

Honestum dicimus, etiamsi a nuUo laudetur, laudabile esse 
natura. Sunt ingeniis nostris semina innata virtutum ; quae si 
adolescere liceret, ipsa nos ad beatam vitam natura perduceret. 
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^i :iuUuui aliuil mihi praemiom a senata populoque Romano, 
•usi houestuiu oUum postularem, quis non concederet? Si, 
>ublato Catiliiia, depeDi a vobis omne pericalum jadicarem, jam 
•iridem e^ ilium, noa modo invidiae meae, verum etiam vitae 
f»criculo, sustalissem. Contra, si quis adem Macedonum 
tutueretur, dispar &cie8 erat.^ — Curt. m. 8. £x urbe profec- 
curut^ enua»^ nisi advenisses. Milites cessuii erant,^ nisi consul 
cum exercitu subTenisset. 

1 See Qram^ § 346. 



U. THB FOTEyriAL, OPTATIVE, AND CONCESSUTE SOBJUNCTIVE. 

{Exerciset, p. 74."* 

I. 

I would not easily mention a man who excelled ^ Caius Piso, 
uu' soib'in-law, even in genius. Who would call him a man, 
wAv> aays^ that those things take place by chance, when, with 
tdl our wisdom, we cannot comprehend with what wisdom they 
)Ur« conducted?^ Stones and deserts answer to the voice; wild 
b^Ma are often moved by song, and stand still: should we, 
wtko have received the highest instruction,^ not be moved by 
(h<» Y<xice of the poets ? Should I decide against the fidelity of 
luy physician 1 snould I then suffer myself to be crushed in my 
\mti Perhaps some one may say: would not, then, the wise 
VUM), if he were perishing with hunger, take away food from 
another, from a man gooa for nothing 1 — By no means. Who 
would forgive him,* who has taken it upon him to correct 
libo morals of others and to reprove their offences, if he should 
ymself in anything swerve from the obligation of duty? 

t For fhe subj., see Gram., § 360.— ^ That those things take place by chance, 
which with how great wisdom they are conducted, we can with no wisdom 
<9ami»ehend. — ^ Instructed in the greatest matters. 

II. 

Quis unquam arbitraretur hoc tantum helium ab uno impera- 
tcwre confici posse ? Sum felix : quis enim neget hoc ? felixque 
raanebo : hoc quoque quis dubitet ? Nihil tam difficile sit, quin 
investigari possit. Quis vel eum jure reprehenderit, qui in ea 
voluptate velit^ esse, quam nihil molestiae consequatur,i vel 
ilium, qui dolorem eum fiigiat,* quo voluntas nulla pariatur?^ 
Quis me jure reprehenderit ? Haud facile discemeres, utrum 
imperaton an exercitui carior esset Hannibal. Confecto proeho, 

' For the subjunctive, see Oram., § 380. 
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turn vero cemeres, quanta audacia quantaque vis animi fuisset 
in exercitu Catilinae. Velim (ut) aefinias, quae sit voluptaa. 
In his r^onibus multos senes videre licet : alio te seculo natum 
putes. Komani moesti in castra redierunt: victos putares. 
Utrumque est vitium: omnibus credere, et nulli. Alterum 
autem bonestius, alterum tutius dixerim. Quis stupidum et 
tardum ad domum priyatam, nedum ad civitatem adminis- 
trandam, idoneum duxerit? 

III. 
Would, Pompey, that you had never entered into an alliance 
with Caesar, or never broken it off I I be^in to hope that your 
arrival is drawing near ^ would that it may be a consolation to 
me I Farewell, says Milo, farewell, my fellow-citizens ! May 
this illustrious city, my most dear native place, still stand 
secure, whatever it may have deserved at my hands ! ^ May 
my countrymen enjoy a peaceful state without me (since I may 
not enjoy it aloug with them), but still by means of me ! Would 
that the state had continued in its pristine condition,^ and had 
not fedlen into the hands of men desirous, not so much of 
changing, as of subverting, existing institutions!^ Would 
that I could restore the nations by my father's skill ! I speak 
of those who have fallen. Grant that they have been ambi- 
tious, violent, obstinate ; but let Pompey, let many others, be 
clear of the charge of crime, of madness, of parricide ! * Sup- 
posing that the other advantages were wanting, how great a 
matter is it to be the brother of Jupiter! Nothing is more 
pleasant to man than wisdom, which old age brings, granting 
that it takes away the other advantages. 

1 May this city, illustrious and the most dear native place to me, stand, in 
whatever way it shall have deserved of me.— ^ In the condition, in which it 
began. — ^ Things — '* Parricidium is not only the murder of parents and near 
relatives, but is Arequently applied to crime against one's native country. 

IV. 

Sibi habeant regna reges, divites divitias! Dii tibi haec 
gaudia, hanc famam conservent! Utinam civibus omnibus 
solvere nobis justa praemia liceret I Etiam in rebus secundis 
superbiam et arrogantiam vitemus. Si mihi haec conditio 
consulatus data est, ut omnes acerbitates omnesque dolores 
perferrem, feram non solum fortiter, sed etiam libenter, dum- 
modo meis laboribus vobis populoque Homano dignitas salusque 
pariatur. Fuerit in errore, non perseveravit tamen in errore. 
Ut auxilio egeas, injusto non eges auxilio. Ut civitati profueris, 
omnes idem facere parati eramus. Ne sit summum malum, 
malum certe est. 
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m. THE BUBJUNCTTVE WITH THE CONJUNCTIONS VT, NE, ETC. 

{Exereiust p. 7&) 



I consider that many things have been composed by the 
poets, in order that we might see our own characters and 
everyday life represented in the persons of others. ^ Our 
ancestors (had thus) ordained, that if an offence had been^ 
committed by many in military service,^ a certain number 
should be punished,^ in order that, it is clear, fear might come 
upon all, punishment on a few. He had ordered tibe light- 
armed Thracians to go on before, and examine the mountain- 
paths, lest the hidden enemy should rush out upon them as 
they came up. The (various) kinds of virtues and vices must 
be carefully distinguished, that we may not be deceived by those 
vices which seem to put on the appearance of virtue. We send 
men of such a kind mto the provinces with the command, that 
their arrivals in the cities of the allies do not differ much from 
a hostile invasion.^ We have not been so created by nature 
that we seem formed for sport and jest, but rather for gravity 
and more serious and important studies. Should I persist in 
drinking (the medicine) ? that, if poison has been adnunistered, 
whatever happens may seem to have happened to me not even 
undeservedly. In the speech of Scaurus, a wise and upright 
man, there was the greatest seriousness, a kind of natural 
authority, so that, when he was speaking in behalf of the 
accused, you would have thought he ^ was not pleading a cause, 
but giving evidence.7 True and feigned love are not easily 
distinguished, unless some time of such a kind occurs, that, as 

fold is tried by fire,^ so sincere good-will be seen by some trial. 
great is the force, so great the wisdom of this precept, that 
it was ascribed, not to any man, but to the Delphic god. 

' That we might see our own characters represented in the persons of others, 
and the image of our everyday life delineated.—' For the subj., see Oram.y § 361. 
— 3 An offence of military service.—^ Animadvertitur in me^ I am punished.— 
^ Taking by storm.— ^ Supply eum as the accusative before the infinitive dicere, 
—7 Dicere catuanij to plead a cause ; dicere tettimoniunif to give evidence. — ^ j^i 
if gold by fire. 

II. 

Nec ut emat melius nee ut vendat, quidquam simulabit aut 
dissimulabit vir bonus. Legum ministri ma^stratus; legum 
interpretes judices ; legfum idcirco omnes servi sumus, ut liberi 
esse possimus. Leges datae sunt, ut cives quiete beateque 
vjvant Taceoj ne dolorem augeam tuum. Adhuc ita vestri 
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cum illo rege contenderunt imperatores, ut ab illo insignia 
victoriae, non victoriam reportarent. Alii philosophi tanta sunt 
levitate et jactatione, iis ut fuerit non didicisse melius; alii 
pecuniae cupidi, gloriae nonnulli ; multi libidinum servi, ut 
cum eorum vita mirabiliter pugnet oratio, quod quidem mihi 
videtur esse turpissimum. Mag^a est vis conscientiae in 
uti*amque partem, ut neque timeant, qui nihil commiserint^ et 

Cam semper ante oculos versari putent, qui peccarint.^ 
peius erat tanta temperantia, tanta mansuetudine, tanta 
humanitate, ut ii beatissimi esse viderentur, apud quos diutissime 
commorabatur. - 

I For the subjunctiye, see Oram.j § 361. 

HI. 

Publius Sulpicius had^ such weight, such brevity, such 
agreeableness in (public) speaking, that he could by his elo- 
quence cause either the wise to err, or the good to be less well 
disposed. This is even of the greatest importance, to see the 
mind with the mind itself. And in truth this is the force of 
the precept of Apollo, in which he admonishes every one to 
know 2 himself. For he does not, I should think, bid us 
become acquainted with our Hmbs, or with our stature and 
fi^re. I exhort you to assign this place to virtue, without 
T^ch friendship cannot exist, that, it being excepted, you 
should consider that there is nothing more excellent tifian 
friendship. Whatever that is which perceives, which judges, 
which wills, which hves, it is celestial and divine, and for this 
reason must necessarily be eternal. One man effected this, that 
we at length really appeared to govern all nations, by land and 
sea. The water of the river invited the king, who was covered 
at once with dust and perspiration, to bathe his still warm 
body. I shall not vex your mind with complaints. I exhort 
you to rule and direct all things by your wisdom, that the 
counsels of others may not carry you away. Call to mind the 
Acilian law, in consequence of which the Roman people has 
had the advantage of excellent trials, and most stnct judges 
concerning extortion. What region, what district, what place 
in Greece, what appearance or form of battle, what army, what 
rowing, what motion of men or of beasts, has not been so 
depicted by Homer, that he has caused us to see what he him- 
self did 3 not see? If any one chooses to call him a philosopher 
who gives us an abundance of matter and of words, he may 
do so for me. I entreat you most urgently,* my Plancus, to 

1 The weight of Sulpicius was so great— ^ To become acquainted with.— 
3 For the sufc^., see Gram. § 361.—'* I entreat you and beg of you so that I cannot 
(do so) with greater concern, with greater desire. 
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undertake this cause, to look upon it as my own, to exert your- 
self, to strive, to effect, that Caius Capito may obtain the estate^ 
of his kinsman. 

^ Inheritance. 
IV. 

Volo (ut) cito venias. Themistocles Atheniensibus persuasity 
ut urbem relinquerent. Temperantia est, quae in rebus ant 
expetendis aut fugiendis ut rationem sequamur monet. Qui in 
tantis beneficiis, quanta vos in me contulistis, remunerandis est 
tardior, non solum ingratus, verum etiam impius appelletur 
necesse est. Caesar Gallo cuidam persuasit, ut ad hostes 
transiret iisque diceret, Homanos eos timere. Velim existimes 
neminem cuiquam neque cariorem neque jucundiorem unquam 
fiiisse, quam te mihi. EfEciendum est, ut appetitus rationi 
obediant. Omnia volo a me postules atque exspectes : vincam 
meis officiis cogitationes tuas. Quod honestum est, id utile ne 
sit, effici non potest. Multi tales sunt, ut verum et falsum non 
discemant. Cleomenes imperavit ut mains erigeretur, vela 
panderentur, ancorae tollerentur; si^um quoque dan jussit, 
ut ceteri sequerentur. Suis te illecebris oportet ipsa virtus 
trahat ad verum decus. Rectissime praecipitur, ut perturba- 
tiones fugiamus, id est, motus animi nimios, rationi non 
obtemperantes. Quis tibi persuasit, ut huic assentiarist 
Senectutem ut adipiscantur omnes optant. 

V. 

So far from appearing to have sought fevour for myself I 
am aware that I have even incurred the disUke of many.^ It 
commonly happens that the depressed fortunes of kings easily 
attract many^ to compassion. The state of the republic was 
8uch,3 that it was necessary for it to be governed by the wisdom 
and care of one. We see that this is the state of this whole 
imiverse and nature, that the sky is round and that the earth is 
in the centre. Nature has given either strength or swiftness to 
those beasts, which were intended to* prey upon beasts of 
another kind. I shall do what ought to be done at the outset 
in all discussions — explain what the subject of the discussion 
is,*'^ that our discourse be not compelled to wander and go 
wrong. The real state of the case is certainly this, that to live 
accoroing to nature is the chief good. It has been given to 
every class of animals by nature, to defend themselves, their 
life and body, to avoid those things which seem hurtful,® and 

1 3Iany dislikes— * The resources of many.— 3 That.—* Which had that food, 
that they should, &c.— ^ I shall do this, that it be explained, what that is 
concerning whjch it is disputed.—^ About to ii^ure, calculAted to injure them. 
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to search for and procure whatever thing's are necessary for 
supporting". Hfe.7 I have always been of this mind, that^ odium 
incurred by virtue is glory, ana not odium. I am afraid that I 
may seem to ascribe more to Piso, from my affection for him, 
than he desei-ves ;9 which is not the case. From the beginniuff 
of this war, which we have entered on with impious and wicked 
citizens, I have been afraid that some insidious condition of 
peace might extinguish our desires of recovering Kberty. I 
tear that this war will not have a prosperous issue. 

7 LiTing.— B That I should thiiik odium, &c.— ^ To say more things than were 
in Piso. 

VI. 

Tantum abest, ut scribi contra nos nolimus, ut id etiam 
maxime optemus. Esse deos ita perspicuum est, ut id qui 
neget, vix eum sanae mentis existimem. Restat, ut, qualis 
eorum natura sit, consideremus. Fieri potest, ut recte quis 
sentiat et id, quod sentit, polite eloqui non possit. Accidere 
non oportet, ut quisquam te timere incipiat eorum, qui semel a 
te sint liberati timore. Quid inusitatius est, quam ut, quum 
duo consules fortissimi clarissimique essent, eques Roinanus ad 
helium maximum pro consule mitteretur? Beneficium hoc 
maximum civitati attulisti, ut dictaturam sustuleris. Veteres 
philosophi in beatorum insulis sapientes, cura omni liberatos, 
nihil ahud esse acturos putant, nisi ut omne tempus in quaerendo 
ac discendo consumant. Id contendimus, ut officii fructus sit 
ipsum officium. Quid potuit esse arrogantius, quam ut Graecus 
homo, qui hostem aut castra nunquam vidisset, Hannibali, 
summo illius aetatis imperatori, praecepta rei militaris daret? 
Novi animum, novi consiHum tuum ; non vereor, ne quid 
timide, ne quid stulte facias, si ea defendes, quae ipse recta esse 
senties. Vereor, ut hoc, quod dicam, non permde intelligi 
auditu possit, atijue ipse ego cog^itans sentio. Vereor, ne, 
ignorans verum iter gloriae, gloriosum putes, plus te unum 
posse, quam omnes, et metui a civibus tuis quam dihgi malis. 

vn. 

You who are not contented with what you have,* and who 
fear that even what you have will not be of long continuance, are 
tormented day and night. You are afi*aid,"^ I suppose, that, in 
the case of this crime, so enormous and impious, you may seem 
to decide on too severe a punishment ? ^ Although you ought 
much more to fear that, by abating the punishment, you may 

1 To whom neither that is enough which you have (which is to you).—* For 
ihe sabj., see Qram.y $ 849.-^ To have determined anything too severely. 
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appear (to have been) cniel to your country, than, by the 
Beverity of the ponisbment, too violent against its most bitter 
enemies. We must never,^ by shunning danger, make our* 
selves appear^ cowardly and timid. But we must also take 
care not to expose^ ourselves to danjgers without cause, than 
which nothing can be more foolish. Who does not know that 
the first law of history is, that the rhetorician do not dare to 
say anything false, then, that he do not dare to omit anytbii^ 
true,7 that there may be no suspicion of favour in writing, none 
of enmity ? Let us take care, when we wish to assist others, 
that we do not offend any. Alexander receives a letter from 
Parmenio, in which he warned him not to put his life^ in 
the hands of Philip. I should wish, for my part, either that 
Epicurus had been more learned himself; or mat he had not 
deterred others from studies. — Cic, de Fin, i. 7. I beg of you 
not to think that I, like a philosopher, am goiuj? to deliver a 
lecture to you. Since not so much the desire oi glory, as the 
course of events and fortune, have brought us into such a 
position in Ufe,^ that we shall be always in the mouths of 
men : ^^ let us take care, so &r as we can effect and attain (to 
this), that no grand fault may be said to have been in us. — 
Cic, Q. Fr, i. 1, 13. It is an irksome thing for a modest man 
to ask any CTcat favour from, one of whom he thinks that he 
has deserved well, lest he should seem to demand, rather than 
to request, that which he asks, and to count it^^ a recompense 
rather than a benefit. You must see to it, that you neither 
rashly despair from want of energy, nor be too confident 
through excessive desire. We beg tliat that vul^r word, 
aiidim,^^ may not injure the innocent accused. I advise you, if 
you cannot rally prevent the mind from being^^ taken posses- 
sion of by anger, before reason has been able to provide against 
it,i4 to collect yourself beforehand, and reflect every day that 
anger ought to be resisted. 

* Never at alL— '^ Give cause that we appear.—^ We must avoid also this, that 
we do not expose.— 7 That he do not not dare (to say) anything true. — b g^etj. 
— ^ Method of life.—^o That the perpetual speech of men will be concerning us. 
— 1^ In the place of. — '' I have heard. The meaning is : in forming your Judg- 
ment, do not attach any weight to mere hearsay. — '^ If you cannot fully avoid 
this, that the mind is.— ^^ To provide that it should not be taken possession of. 



vni. 

Nunc timeo, ne nihil tibi praeter lacrimas queam reddere, 
quas tu in meis acerbitatibus plurimas efiudisti. Biscede atque 
hunc mihi timorem eripe ; si verus, ne opprimar ; si falsus, ut 
tandem timere desinam. In secundis reous cavendum est, ne 
ii^^23tatoribus patefeu^iamus aures. Homines impii ne vobis 
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nocere possent, ego providi; ne mihi noceant, Testrum est 
providere. Cavendum est, ne major poena quam culpa sit, 
et ne iisdem de causis alii plectantur, alii ne appellentur quidem. 
In yen cognitione duo vitanda sunt ; unum, ne incognita pro 
coxitis habeamus his^ue temere assentiamur. Alterum est 
vitium, quod quidam nunis magnum stadium multamque ope- 
ram in res obscuras atque diiBciles conferunt, easdemque non 
necessarias. Cavendum est, ne arcessitum dictum putetur. 
Videte, ne erretis, qui Caesarem vestris inimicis iratum fore 
putetis, quum igfnoverit suis. Videte, ne obsit benignitas et iis 
ipsis, quibus benigne videbitur fieri, et ceteris, deinde ne major 
benignitas sit, quam facultas. Si pro vestris meritis parum vobis 
cumulate g^tias egero, quaeso obtestorque, ne meae naturae 
potius, quam magnitudini vestrorum beneficiorum tribuatis. 

IX. 

It is impossible that many in one state should^ lose their 
property and fortunes without drawing numbers into the same 
misfortune. — Cic, pro Leg, Manil, 7. If the human spirit has 
been thoroughly cultivated, and its discernment so exercised as 
not to be blmded with errors, it becomes a perfect mind. Will 
any one doubt that so great a war shoula be intrusted to this 
man? There is no doubt that he who is called Uberal or kind, 
aims at (doing his) duty, not at profit. When we see anything 
move^ by some mechanism, we do not doubt that that is the 
work of reason. When we see the heavens^ move and turn 
witl\ wonderful swiftness, bringing about the annual vicissi- 
tudes with the utmost constancy, while all things are preserved 
in perfect safety:* do we doubt that these things take place not 
only by reason, but even by a surpassing and divine reason 1 
Nothing is so difficult that it cannot be found out by inquiring. 
There is no doubt that greater violence has been done to him, 
whose mind has been tSarmed, than to him whose body has 
been wounded. No one looks upon you, without groaning ; no 
one mentions, without cursing you. Now ask a Stoic, who is 
better, Epicurus or the Academic (philosopher) ? No one doubts 
that the Academic will be preferred. They pve a good precept 
who forbid you to do anytning, if you are m doubt whether it 
is just or unjust. Right is not against every man's having his 
own.* I shall not be hindered by the hostile edict of any one, 
from defending your right, supported by my reliance on you.^ 
The poet is nearly the same as tne orator in this, that he does 

* Many in one state cannot— ^ That anything is moved.— 3 The force, swift 
revolution, of the heavens.—* With the greatest safety and preservation of all 
things.-^ Right does not oppose that everything his own should belong to 
every one.— ^ Relying on you. 
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not circumscribe and limit his rights by any boundaries, so as 
not to be at liberty to digress with the same fulness and 
copiousness, just as he pleases. To follow nature and hve, as it 
were, by its law, is not to neglect to follow 7 those things which 
nature requires. We ought always to bear this consolation in 
mind — that we are men,^ bom under this law, that our hfe is 
exposed to all the weapons of fortune ; nor ought we to decline 
to hve on those terms on which we were bom, and to bear 
patiently^ those misfortunes which we are able by no foresight 
to avoid, and by calling to mind what has befallen others, to 
consider that nothing new has happened to us. — Cic. JEp, ad Div, 
V. 16. Especially well contrived and ingenious was the action 
of Solon, who, both in order that his life might be more secure, 
and that he might do somewhat more good to the state, 
pretended that he was mad. 

7 To pass by nothing, so as that we should not follow. — ^ That we remember 
that we are men.— <^ Not to take so much to heart. Oraviter ftrrCy to bear 
ill, to take much to heart. 



X. 

Quis dubitet, quin in virtute verae divitiae positae sint ? Quia 
hunc librum legit, quin commoveretur ? ^emo nostrum est, 
auin sciat, tibi inimicitias cum Roscio nullas esse. Ncm 
dubium est, quin hie sim mansurus. Omnes boni non recosa- 
bant, quin vel pro me vel mecum perirent. Num putatis ullam 
esse Oram tam desertam, quo non iUius diei fama pervaseritf 
Non dubito, quin me exspectares. Tantus est innatus is 
omnibus cognitionis amor et scientiae, ut nemo dubitare poesit, 
quin ad eas res hominum natura, nullo emolumento invitata, 
rapiatur. Effici non potest, quin hbertatis inimicos oderim. 
Nihil abest, quin sim miserrimus. Si Milo id non negaty ex 
quo nihil petit, nisi ut ignoscatur, dubitaret id fateri, ex quo 
etiam praemia laudis essent petenda? Casus prohibuit, quo- 
minus hoc facerem. Scaurus vi prohibitus est, quominus 
servum suum a Dianae templo abduceret. Nihil impedit, 
quominus hoc faciamus. Quum nihil erit praeter animom, 
nulla res objecta impediet, quominus perspiciat, quale quidque 
sit. Omnia facit, quo propositum assequatur. 
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IV. THB SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

{ExerciteSf p. 83.) 

I. 

Is there any other point to be tried ^ than which of the two 
waylaid the other ?2 Of all folUes, which are innumerable, I 
know not if there be any exeater than theirs, who are wont, in 
whatever place, among* wnatever men it seems good to them, 
to dispute concerning matters either most difficult or not 
necessary. They say that Demosthenes replied to one who 
asked, what was the first thing in oratory — action ; 3 what was 
the second, the same; and what was the third, the same. 
Pompey was a man of such humanity, that it is difficult to say 
whether the enemy were more afraid of his valour, so long' 
as they were at issue with him,* or were captivated by* his 
gentleness when conquered. If the Pythagoreans made any 
assertion in a discussion, when they were asked, why it was so, 
they were wont to reply : he himself said it. Now, he himself 
was Pythagoras. What does it matter, whether any one 
converts himself from a man into a beast, or, in the form of 
man, bears the savage nature of a beast ? When Socrates was 
asked, of what country he called himself a citizen, he replied : 
of the world. It is the part of a good consul not only to see 
what is being done, but also to foresee what is to be done. 
Men do not understand how great a revenue economy is. It 
is difficult to say what is the reason, why those things which 
most affect our senses with pleasure, and move them most 
violently at the outset ^ — why we are most quickly alienated 
from these with a kind of disgust and loathing.7 Diodotus, the 
Stoic, although bhnd, kept up the study ^ of geometry — a thing 
which seems scarcely possible without sight — instructing the 
learners by words, from what point, to wnat point, and what 
line, they should draw. The shield of Achilles will be the 
cause of your being spoiled, not feared, by the enemy. Do we 
call those miserable who are distinguished for single vices, or 
eVen for very many, on account of any injuries, or losses, or 
tortures, or on account of the real nature and baseness of the 
vices ? You are wont to relate, that one Jupiter — I know not 
who — reigns. When to an excellent and illustrious nature is 

1 Has anything else come to trial — * Which waylaid which.— ^ That action 
was the first thing ; hence the ace. before the understood inf. — * Fighting. — 
* Loved.—® At first sight.— 7 The irregularity of the Latin sentence is here 
preserved in English. — ^ Duty, business. 

F 
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added a certain cultivation and training,^ then something — 1 
know not what — something inexpressibly noble and rare, is 
wont to be produced. — Cic. pro Arch. 7. Wit has an extra- 
ordinary efficacy ^0 in oratory. 

9 Fashioning of learning, by means of learning.— '<) It is wonderful what force 
wit has. 

II. 

Videte, num dubitandum vobis sit, omni studio ad hoc bellum 
incumbere. Facturusne operae pretium sim, nee satis scio, nee, 
si sciam, dicere ausim. Propter banc avaritiam imperatorum, 
quantas calamitates, quocumque ventum sit, nostn exercitus 
ferant, quis ignorat? Utrum plures arbitramini per hosce 
annos militum vestrorum armis hostium urbes, an hibemis 
sociorum civitates esse deletas? Duo genera liberalitatia sunt, 
unum dandi beneficii, alterum reddendi : demus, necne. in 
nostra potestate est ; non reddere viro bono non licet, si modo id 
facere possit sine injuria. Oculi, quemadmodum animo afiecti 
simus, loquuntur. Ignorare deus non potest, qua mente qnis- 
que sit. Nemo est in oratorum numero habendus, qui non sit 
omnibus iis artibus, quae sunt libero homine dignae, perpolitus. 
Quibus ipsis si in dicendo non utimur, tamen apparet, utrum 
simus earum rudes, an didicerimus. Sunt haec tua verba, 
necne? Non video, quomodo sedare possint mala praesentia 
praeteritae voluptates. Quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quern 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? Num tum ingemuisse Epami- 
nondam putas, quum una cum sanguine vitam effluere sentiret^ 
Agitur, victurine simus, an cum ignominia perituri. 



V. THE CONSTEUCnON WITH QUOD, QUIA, ETC. 

{Exercises, p. 85.) 

I. 

To me, men seem to excel the beasts chiefly in this — ^that 
they can speak. Meadows and fields, and herds of cattle, are 
esteemed, oecause profit is derived from them; the love and 
friendship of men are disinterested. Liberality, love of 
country, the desire of deserving well of another, and of return- 
ing a favour, spring from this — that we are by nature inclined 
to love men, which is the basis of right. A Spartan replied to 
a merchant, who was boasting that he had sent out many ships 
to every coast : a fortune ^ attached to the cordage 2 is not often 

' That fortune of yours.— > That is, depending on the chances of the saa. 
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desirable. All we who are good citizens,^ always favour the 
nobility, both because it is advantag^eous for the state that there 
should be noble men, worthy of their ancestors, and because the 
memory of illustrious men, who* have deserved well of the 
state, has weight with us, even when they are dead.^ With 
what grief do you think he is oppressed, because he did not 
carry forth (with him), as he wished, a sword stained with 
blood; because he departed without having accomphshed our 
destruction; 6 because we wrested the weapon from his hands; 
because he left behind him the citizens uninjured and the city 
standing? JHe said that he would not reply with much hesi- 
tation, but would say those things which he had in readiness, 
because he had thought much and long concerning that very 
subject. Common soldiers are unwilling to confess 7 that they 
have been saved by any one, and to give the civic crown ;8 not 
because it is disgraceful to be defended in a battle, and rescued 
from the hands of the enemy ^ (for that cannot happen except 
to a brave man, fighting hand to hand), but (because) they 
shrink from the load of gratitude.^o — Cie, pro Plane. 30. 
Grief is insensibly and gradually lessened in the course of 
time," not because the matter itse& is wont to be, or can be, 
altered, but (because) custom teaches what reason ought to 
have taught, that those things are of less importance which 
appeared of greater. — Cic, Tiisc. Disp. iii. 22. 

8 AU (we) good. — * And who. — * The memory of illustrious men, even (when) 
dead.—® We being alive.— 7 Do this unwillingly, that they confess.— » The 
corona civica was conferred on one who had saved the life of a citizen in 
battle. — ^ Defended in battle, to be rescued.— i® Of the good deed, favour.— 
1 1 Advancing, as it advances. 

II. 

Lentulum et quia tuus et quia te dignus est filius et quia nos 
diligit semperque dilexit, amamus carumque habemus. Est 
plane oratoris, movere risum, quod ipsa hilaritas benivolentiam^ 
conciliat ei, per quem excitata est. Facile omnes patimur, esse 
quam plurimos accusatores, quod innocens, si accusatus sit, 
absolvi potest, nocens, nisi accusatus fuerit, condemnari non 

Eotest. In hoc tuum consilium nemo potest non maxime 
Ludare, quod cum spe vincendi simul abjecisti certandi etiam 
cupiditatem. Pompeius, ab inimicis Caesaris incitatus et quod 
neminem dignitate secum exaequari volebat, totum se ab ejus 
amicitia averterat. Constituam, quid et quale sit id, de quo 
quaerimus, non quo ignorare vos arbitrer, sed ut ratione et via 
procedat oratio. Dicaearchus et Aristoxenus, quia difficihs 
erat animi, quid aut quahs esset, intelligentia, nullum omnino 
animum esse dixerunt. Laelius non eo dictus est sapiens, quod 
non intelligeret, quid suavissimum esset, sed quia id parvi 
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duceret. — Cie. de Fin. ii. 8. Cato ea, quae sensit, prae se tulit, 
non quod periculum suum non Tiderit, sed nihil sibi nisi de 
patriae periculis cogitandum putabat. Demetrius Phalereos 
Periclem yituperat^ quod tarn grandem pecuniam in Propylaea 
conjecerit. Homines queruntur, quod vita humana brevis sit. 



VI. THE CONSTRUCTION WITH QXIUM. 
{ExerciteSf p. 87.) 

I. 

In other matters, when misfortune (actually) comes, then 
loss is sustained ; but in the case of revenues not merely the 
arrival of evil, but even the fear of it, brings misfortune. We 
know that, when many sustained great losses in Asia, credit 
sunk at Rome. When what can scarcely be expressed by the 
proper 1 word, is expressed by a metaphorical term, the simili- 
tude of that which we have given metaphorically,^ illustrates 
what we wish to be understood. This metaphorical use of 
words is, as it were, a borrowing, when you take from some 
other source what you have not (of your own). You are 
more wretched, when you are carried by your eyes into all 
dishonesty, than if you had not eyes^ at all. When God has 
given you a soul, than which nothing is more excellent and 
divine, will you so debase and demean yourself as to think that 
there is no difference between you and a four-footed beast? 
Anffer appears (in general) to belong to a fickle and weak mind 
in this private and everyday life ; but (in particular) nothing* is 
so unsightly as to join harshness of nature to the supreme 
power. You seem to have conquered the victory itself, when 
you have remitted to the conquered those things which it had 
•obtained. There was a time when men wandered about in the 
fields, after the manner of the lower animals, and subsisted ^ on 
the food of wild beasts. — Cic. de Inv. i. 2. When Aquillius 
was asked what a wicked artifice was, he replied : when one 
thing was pretended and another done. When these tidings 
were brou^t, Lucius Manlius, the praetor, leads the army to 
Mutina. When the enemy could not sustain the attacks of 
our men, they retreated to the mountain. In this whole battle, 
although the fighting continued* from the seventh hour till the 
evening, no one could see an enemy with his back turned. 
When the ambassadors, of the Helvetii met Caesar on his 

> Primitive, literal.—* Which we have set down by a metaphorical word. 
MienuSy what belongs to something else.— 3 Continued life for themselves.— 
* It waa fought 
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march, and threw themselves at his feet, and, speaking' sup- 
pliantly, begged for peace with tears,^ and when he ordered 
them 6 to await his arrival in that place where they then were, 
they obeyed. 

5 "Weeping.—® Them; referring, of course, to the whole body of the Helvetii. 

II. 

Quum ter praetor primus renuntiatus sum, facile intellexi, 
quid de me judicaretis. Quum sumus necessariis neg-otiis 
curisque vacui, tum avemus ahquid videre, audire, addiscere. 
Quum hostium copiae non longe absunt, pecora relinquun- 
tur, a^ricultura deseritur, mercatorum navigatio conquiescit. 
Quamdiu Marsyas amnis intra muros Celaenarum fluit, nomen 
suum retinet; at quum extra munimenta se evolvit, Lycum 
appellant. Neque nos corpora sumus neque ego, tibi dicens 
hoc, corpori tuo dico. Quum, igitur, nosce te (ficit, hoc dicit, 
nosce animum tuum, Agitur popuh Romani gloria, quae vobis 
a majoribus, quum ma^a in rebus omnibus, tum summa in re 
militari tradita est. De Simonide quum quaesivisset tyrannus 
Hiero, quid aut quale esset deus, deliberandi causa sibi unum 
diem postulavit. Quum idem ex eo postridie quaereret, biduum 
petivit. Quum saepius duplicaret numerum dierum admir- 
ansque Hiero quaereret, cur ita faceret, quia quanto, inquit, 
diutius considero, tanto mihi res videtur obscurior. Lucius 
Piso tanta virtute atque integritate fuit, ut etiam iUis optimis 
temporibus, quum hominem invenire nequam neminem posses, 
solus tainen frv4ji nominaretur. Divitias quum quivis, quamvis 
indignus, habere possit, in bonis non numero. Quomodo dis- 
tingui possunt vera somnia a falsis, quum eadem et aliis aUter 
evadant, et iisdem non semper eodem modo ? Quum hominis 
natura morte dissolvitur, ceterarum rerum perspicuum est quo 
quaeque discedat. Abeunt enim illuc omma, unde orta sunt ; 
animus autem solus, nee quum adest nee quum discedit, 
apparet. 

VII. THE CONSTRUCTION WITH DUM^ DONEC, QUOAD, ANTEQUAM, 

AND PRIUSQUAM. 

[Exercises, p. 88.) 
I. 

My courage will not fail,i and what I have undertaken, I 
shall carry out, so far as I shall be able. You have a consul 
who does not hesitate to obey your decrees, and who can 

1 1 shall not fail in coorage. 
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maintain and by his own force carry into effect those things 
which you resolve on, as long as he lives. Clodius was 
unwilling to leave the spot till Milo should come. Catiline 
alone of all these was to be feared, but (only) so long as he 
remained 2 within the walls of the city. Sometimes by delay 
and slowness, while the citizens wish to retain peace even 
without dignity, they lose both. It was rather a blockade 
than a storming during some days, till the wound of the 

feneral should be healed.^ — Livy, xxi. Caesar resolved that 
e ouffht not to wait till, all the property of the allies being 
wastea, the Helvetii should come into (the territory of) the 
Santones. In all matters, before you begin, a diligent prepara- 
tion ought to be made. O our idle endeavours, which often 
break down and fall to the ground in the mid space, and are 
sunk in the voyage (itself) berore they have been able to catch 
sight of the port 1 Vercingetorix forms the design of sending 
away from him all the cavmry by night, before the fortifications 
should be finished by the Romans. It is the part of a wise 
man to wonder at nothing, when it has happened, to think 
nothing mipos8ible,4 before it has happened.^ 

* While he was contained.— 3 Intention is implied.—* That nothing cannot 
happen. — ^ Shall have happened. 

n. 

Orandi sunt irati, si se ulcisci possunt, ut exspectent, dum 
ira defervescat. Fabius misit equites, qui totum exercitum 
retinerent, dum ipse perveniret. Fabius, quoad potuit, 
Flaminio restitit. Donee hostes abibant, sequebantur pedites. 
Caesar non exspectandum putavit, dum hostium copiae auge- 
rentur atque equitatus rediret. Medico diligenti, priusquam 
medicinam aegroto adhibere conetur, natura morbi est cognos- 
cenda. Priusquam legati Delphis redierunt, novi tnbuni 
mihtum magisfcratum inierant. Milites Caesaris hostes persequi 
non desierunt, priusquam urbis portis appropinquarent. Ante 
abire nolui, quam tu venires. 



VIII. THE CONSTRUCTION WITH QVAMVIS, QUASI, ETC. 

{ExereUet, p. 89.) 

I. 

Men, although they are in troubled circumstances, yet, if 
they are men at all, sometimes relax. ^ Although we consecrate 
temples to Mind, and Virtue, and Fidelity, yet we see that 

1 Are relaxed in mind. 
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these things are placed within ourselves. Those previous 
matters, although they oucpht not to have been borne, I yet 
endured, as I was able. If Catiline had remained in the city 
to this day, although, as long as he was in the city, I met and 
resisted afi his plans, yet, to say the least,^ we should have had 
to do battle with him. Although nature has appointed death ^ 
for all, virtue is wont to ward off a cruel and disgraceful death.* 
These things the victorious enemy commands; these terms, 
although they are severe and harsh, your fortune advises you 
to accept.* If you wish to render even more agreeable to me — 
although they are most agreeable — those services and marks of 
attachment which you have conferred on me, grant me^ this. 
Children, at birth, lie as if they were altogether without mind. 
The mind 7 becomes accustomed (to things) from their daily 
presence to the eye,^ and does not wonder at or seek to account 
for those things which it always sees ; just as if the novelty, 
rather than the (inherent) greatness of diings, ought to stimu- 
late us to search out their causes. Hannibal, from the day on 
which he was appointed general, as if Italy had been decreed 
to him as his province, and (the conduct of) the war ag^nst 
Rome committed to him, resolved to invade the Sag^ntines. 

^ To speak (that I inay.8i>eak) most lightly.— ^ Quidem renders mortem emphatic. 
Deathf indeed, but not a cruel death.— ^ Cruelty of death and disgrace. — ^ Ad- 
vises to you. — ^ Give and bestow on me.— 7 Minds.—* By daily frequency and 
usage of the eyes. 

II. 

Qnamquam animus mihi nunquam defuit, tempera dese- 
ruerunt. Animus hominis dives, non area, appellari solet. 
Quamvis ilia sit plena, dum te inanem videbo, divitem non 
putabo. Ambitio licet vitium sit, saepe est causa virtutum. 
Quod turpe est, quamvis celari possit, nuUo modo honestum 
fieri potest. Quamquam ipsa consolatio Httemrum tuarum 
mihi gratissima fuit, tamen ilium fructum ex iis htteris vel 
maximum cepi, quod te contra fortunam paratum omatumque 
cognovi. Non possis, quantumvis excellas, omnes tuos ad 
honores amplissimos perducere. Quoniam nemo, quamvis sit 
dives et honoratus, altero carere potest, ne quem superbe repu- 
diet neve hominis opem, quamvis pauperis, recuset. Quamquam 
immoderatis epulis carere potest senectus, modicis tamen con- 
viviis delectari potest. Nonnulli, qui se initio belU civiKs 
Caesari obtulerant, si auxilio suo uti vellet, ab eo in integrum 
restituti sunt, perinde ac si eorum opera usus esset. Pisistratus, 
velut si Megarenses sibi, non patriae, vicisset, tyrannidem 
occupavit et triginta tres annos regnavit. Quasi maU tantum- 
modo in urbe et non per totam Ualiam sint, aut non ibi plus 
possit audacia, ubi ad defendendum opes minores sunt. 
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IX. THB SUBJUNCTIVB IN BELATIVE CLAUSES. 

{Exercises^ p. 91.) 

L 

Words were invented, not to perplex, but to express the 
meaning. Being* bound by the laws of no one school, which 
we (must) of necessity obeyi in philosophy, we shall always 
seek what is most likely in every matter. What reason is 
there to be doubtful, either about tins matter or about the power 
of accomplishing it ? Since they are not allowed to speak freely, 
they silently entreat you to think them worthy to be intrusted 
to the care of a man Uke this.^ He ought not to obtain ^ that 
which he requests. While Roscius is an artist of such a kind 
that he alone seems to be worthy to be seen on the stage, he* 
is a man of such a kind that he alone seems worthy not to go 
on the stage. Since Cneius Pompey is the only man who* 
has surpassed in merit not only the glory of those men who 
now are, but even the memory of antiquity, what is there to 
make the mind of any one doubtful in this case ? 

* So that we necessarily obey them. — 2 whose safety you should intrust to 
such a man.— ^ He is not suited to obtain.—^ For the full force of quwn-Htmj 
see Gram.f § 355, note 2. — ^ Such as has. 

II. 

Nulli torrentes in Cydnum incurrunt, qui placide manantis 
alveum turbent. Clodius Ciceronem delegerat, in quem inve- 
heretur. Aristoteles rerum cognitionem cum oratiouis exerd- 
tatione conjunxit. Neque hoc fugit sapientissimjum regem 
Philippum, qui hunc Alexandre filio doctorem accierit, a quo 
eodem ille et agendi acciperet praecepta et eloquendi. Yos 
unum Pompeium ex omnibus delegistis, quem bello praedonum 
praeponeretis. line, qui postulabant, indigni erant, qui impe- 
trarent ? Rustici, quum ddem alicujus bouitatemque laudant, 
dignum esse dicunt, quicum in tenebris mices. Etiamsi quem 
imperatorem habetis, qui exercitus regios su^erare posse 
videatur, tamen nisi erit idem, qui se a pecumis sociorum 
cohibere possit, non erit idoneus, qui ad oellum Asiaticum 
mittatur. 

III. 
The nature of the war is such as ought most of all to excite 
and inflame your minds with the desire ^ of prosecuting it. A 
good man will not dare, not merely to do, out even to think 

1 To the desire. 
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anything which ^ he does not dare to proclaim. Innocence is 
such an aiFection of the mind as injures no one. There never 
was any woman of so weak a mind as not some time or other 
to make an end of mourning" for the loss of her children.^ We 
are not men to whom^ nothing appears to be true, but who say 
that some errors are mixed with all truths. There is no kind 
of things such that it can exist by itself, being torn away from 
others, or such that if other things are deprived of it, they can 
still preserve their force and perpetuity. The countenance is 
the only part of the body which ^ can produce as many expres- 
sions and alterations as there are emotions of the mind. In the 
great number of citizens, there is a great multitude of those 
who,2 either on account of the fear of punishment, being con- 
scious of their offences, seek new commotions and revolutions 
in the state, or who, on account of a kind of madness innate in 
their minds, feed on the dissensions of the citizens and on sedi- 
tion ; or who, on account; of the embarrassment of their fortune, 
choose rather to fall in the general ruin than alone.* The 
investigation of matters, both very important and very obscure, 
is itself delightful; but if we arrive atr anything that 2 seems 
probable, the mind is filled with a most refined pleasure. We 
who follow probabiUties, and cannot advance beyond that 
which 2 we find likely, are prepared to refute (others) without 
pertinacitjr, and to be refutea without anger. There is nothing 
m the mmd mixed and gross, or such as seems to be sprung 
from, and composed of the earth ; nothing, even, of the nature 
of moisture, or air, or fire. There is nothing as incredible as 
not to become probable by eloquence; nothing so rude and 
unpoHshed as not to derive lustre from oratory, and be, as it 
were, adorned. 

s Such. — 3 Her children bemg lost.— ^ To burn in the general conflagration, than 
in his own. 

IV. 

Nulla res tanta est ac tarn difficilis, quam hie conficere non 
possit. Non ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris carissimi atque 
amantissimi moerore non movear. His in naturis nihil inest, 
quod vim memoriae, mentis, cogitationis habeat, quod et prae- 
terita teneat et futura provideat et complecti possit praesentia. 
Hanc perfectam philosophiam semper judicavi, quae de maximis 
quaestionibus copiose posset omateque dicere. Nihil tam 
absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum. 
Nemo est tam aversus a musis, qui non mandari versibus 
aetemum suorum laborum facile praeconium patiatur. Quam 
multa joca'solent esse in epistolis, quae, prolata si sint, inepta 
esse videantur? Nullus dolor est, quem non longinc^uitaa 
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temporis minuat atque molliat. Non est vobis cum eo hoste 
certamen, quicum aliqua pacis conditio esse possit. Nihil mihi 
tarn deest quam homo is, quicum omnia, quae me cura aliqua 
aificiunt; una communicem, qui me amet, quicum colloquar, 
nihil fingam, nihil dissimulem, nihil obtegam. In corpore si 
quid ejus modi est, quod reliquo corpori noceat, uri ac secari 
patimur, ut membrorum aliquod potius, quam totum corpus, 
mtereat. Omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, adjuveriiit, 
auxerint, certus est in coelo et deiinitus locus, ubi aevo 
sempitemo fruantur. 

V. 

Is it possible to praise philosophy enough,^ since he who 
submits 2 to it is able to pass the whole time of life without 
trouble? The Eneti submitted to Alexander, and, having- 
given hostages, obtained permission not to pay^ tribute, which 
they had not paid* even to the Persians. Do you think that 
any state has been subdued, which is ^ rich, or that any state is 
rich, which appears^ to those generals to have been subdued? 
What enthusiasm in'* study do you think Archimedes was 

Sossessed of, who, while he was drawing certain figures on the 
ust with particular attention, did not even perceive ^ that his 
country was taken? What is there, Catihne, that can still 
attract you in this city, in which there is no one, out of that 
conspiracy of abandoned men, who does not fear, no one who 
does not hate you ? To me at least, a man loaded with military 
renown, Cneius Pompey, ascribed thus much in the hearinff of 
many, that he said he should in vain have gained a third 
triumph, unless, through the services which I had conferred on 
the state, he had had where to triumph. Ignorant men are able 
more easily to censure what^you may say fooHshly, than to 
approve a wise silence.7 Marcus Cato was possessed of an insa- 
tiable desire of reading,^ for he was wont often to read in the 
very senate-house, till the senate should assemble. How few of 
the philosophers are (to be) found, with such a character, with 
such a disposition of mind and life, as reason requires, who con- 
sider their system not as a display of knowledge, but as the rule 
of life, and who obey themselves and submit to their own laws ? 

' Will philosophy be able to be sufficiently praised.—* For the subj., see Orcun.^ 
§ 361.—* Obtained that they should not be compelled to pay.—* Oram.y § 360, 7- 
— * Gram.y § 360, 6.-8 Gram., § 360, 6.-7 What you may wisely pass over in 
silence.—" Nor could he be satisfied. 

VI. 
Fuerunt philosophi, qui omnino nuUam habere censer^t 
bumanarum Terum procurationem decs. Sunt philosophi, et hi 
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quidem magni atque nobiles, qui deorum mente atque ratione 
omnem mundum administrari et regi censeant. Ne dubitetis 
omni studio ad id bellum incumbere, in quo gloria nominis 
vestri, salus sociorum, vectigalia maxima, fortunae plurimorum 
civium, cum republica defendantur. Quem possumus impera- 
torem aliquo in numero putare, cujus in exercitu veneant 
centuriatus atque venierint ? Hac in re milii ridicule es visus 
esse inconstans, qui eundem et laederes et laudares, et virum 
optimum et hominem improbissimum esse diceres. Nemo est 
gentis ullius, qui, ducem naturam nactus, ad virtutem pervenire 
non possit. Reperiebantur nonnulli, qui nihil laudarent, nisi 
quod se posse imitari coniiderent. 

yii. 

I was not so timid as to be alarmed at your frown,^ when I 
had steered the vessel of the state amid the most violent hurri- 
canes and storms, and brought it safe into port. Who is there 
of all men — at least, that has any converse with the Muses, 
that is, with refinement and cultivation — that would not rather 
be the mathematician Archimedes, than the tyrant Dionysius? 
— Cic. Tmc, Disp, v. 23. There is no good man, no citizen — 
none at least that remembers that he is a citizen — whose eyes do 
not shun you, whose ears do not loathe you, whose soul does 
not scorn you. Who ever — that had but a httle acquaintance 
with the usages of good men — who ever, when some cause of 
offence had arisen, brought forward and (opeiJy) read aloud a 
letter which had been sent him by a friend? — (fie. in Ant. ii. 4. 
Sulpicius was most of all — at least of all that I have heard — a 
dignified and, so to speak, tragic orator. — Cic. de Clar. Or at. 
65. I have not neglected to send letters for you by any one^ — 
at least, by any one who, I thought, would reach you. No 
subject does not belong to the orator — no subject, at least, 
which ought to be treated in an ornate and dignified manner. 

1 The little cloud of your brow.—* I have passed by no one, to ivhom I have 
not given letters. 

VIII. 

Nonnulli sunt in hoc ordine, qui aut ea, quae imminent, non 
videant, aut ea, quae vident, dissimulent. O magnam vim veri- 
tatis, quae se facile per se defendati Nihil est quod Deus 
efficere non possit, et (juidem sine labore ullo. Ultra, quo 
progrediar, quam ut ven simiha videam, non habeo. Omnes 
vincere volebamus; tu certe praecipue, qui in eum locum 
verdsses, ut tibi pereundum esset, nisi vicisses. Nihil est Deo, 
quod quidem in terris fiat, acceptius, quam concilia coetusque 
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hominum jure sociati, quae civitates appellantur. — Cie, de 
RepubL vi. 13. Meum semper judicium luit, omnia nostros 
aut invenisse per se sapientius, quam Graecos, aut accepta ab 
illis fecisse meliora, quae quidem digna statuissenty in quibus 
elaborarent. — Cic, Tusc. JOisp. i. 1. Per hosce annos qui- 
cunque navigaret, magno in periculo propter praedones erat. 



X. THE SUBJUNCSTIVE IN CLAUSES FORMING INTEGRAL 
PARTS OF DEPENDENT GLAUSES. 

{Exercises^ p. 96.) 
I. 

We have learned that^ the fallen fortunes of kings easily 
attract many 2 tx) compassion, and those 2 chiefly who either are 
kinffs or Uve in a kingdom ; because the name of king appears 
to them to be great and sacred. Democritus thinks that atoms, 
as he calls them — that is, indivisible bodies — are so driven about 
in the infinite void, on account of their solidity, that by their 
concourse they cohere ;3 from which all those things arise, 
which are and which are seen. It may easily be understood 
that the soul sees and hears, not those parts which are^ as it 
were, the windows of the soul ; by which, however, the mind 
can perceive nothing, unless it attends and is present. They 
say that Arcesilas first commenced, not to shew what he him- 
self thought, but to discourse against the opinions which others 
expressed.* We think that the arts ought to be adopted for 
their own sake, because there is in them something worthy of 
adoption. It must be understood, that in the matters them- 
selves which are learned and studied, there are attractions by 
which we are moved to learn and study. Let this be estab- 
lished — that we ought neither to praise the unskilfulness (in 
speech) of him who is acquainted with the subject, but cannot 
set it forth in words, nor the ignorance of him who is not 
possessed of the matter, but not wanting in words. Mene- 
demus thought this the main point in an orator — that he should 
appear to those also before whom he was speaking, such as he 
himself wished that he should appear. They say that it was 
Gorgias of Leontini who appeared to undertake and profess 
(to do) a very great matter, when he declared that he was 
ready to discourse on every subject on which any one wished 
to hear (him speak). It is very foohsh to suppose that all 

1 That this is wont thus to happen, that, &c.— * The resources of many-— of 
those.— 3 Inter te cohaerescere, to cohere among themseWes, together. — * Against 
tbst^ wMcb every one had said tliat he thought. 
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things are just which are appointed in the institutions or laws 
of nations. What is less worthy, I do not say of an orator, but 
of a man, than to make an objection to an adversary, which if 
he denies with a word, the objector cannot advance further. 
Good generals, when they join battle, are wont to station 
soldiers in that quarter towaras which they think that the flight 
of the enemy will be, in order that any who escape from the 
Held, may fall amongst them unawares. He appears to me to 
have gained something noble, who, in the very thing in which 
men surpass the beasts, excels men themselves. Lucius 
Lentulus, the consul, promised that he would not be wanting 
in his duty to the senate and to the state, if they chose to 
express their opinions with boldness and courage ; but if they 
had regard to Caesar, and aimed at g-aining his favour, as they 
had done in former times, he would look out for himself, and 
would not obey the decree of the senate. This is rooted in 
nature, that you should always hate him whom you have feared, 
with whom you have contended for hfe and fortimes, from 
whose plots you have escaped. 

II. 
Praeclare Aristoteles, si essent, inquit, qui sub terra semper 
habitavissent bonis et iUustribus domiciliis, quae essent omata 
signis atque picturis instructaque rebus iis omnibus, quibus 
abundant ii, qui beati putantur, nee tamen exissent unquam 
supra terram, deinde aliquo tempore ex ilhs abditis sedibus 
evadere in haec loca, quae nos incolimus, atque exire potuissent : 
quum repente terram et maria coelumque viderent, profecto et 
esse decs et haec tanta opera deorum esse arbitrarentur. Non- 
nuUi vatum laetum id regi somnium esse dicebant, quod castra 
hostium arsissent, quod Alexandrum, deposita regia veste, in 
Persico et vulgari habitu perductum esse vidisset. Quid potest 
esse tam apertum, quum coelum conspeximus * coelestiaque con- 
templati sumus,^ quam esse ahquod numen praestantissimae 
mentis, quo haec regantur ? Si aurdos cantus delectant,^ cogitare 
debent, antequam hi sint inventi, multos beate vixisse. Socrates 
dicere solebat, omnes in eo, quod scirent, satis esse eloquentes. 
lUud verius, neminem in eo disertum esse posse, quod nesciat. 
Quis est aut avaritia tam ardenti aut tam eiFrenatis cupiditati- 
bus, ut eandem illam rem, quam adipisci scelere quovis veUt, 
non multis partibus malit ad sese, etiam omni impunitate pro- 
posita, sine facinore quam illo modo pervenire ? Clodius quotidie 
meam potentiam invidiose criminabatur, quum diceret, senatura 
non quod sentiret, sed quod ego vellem, deceniere. Praeclare 

^ Have looked at— have contemplated.— ^ If songs delight the deaf. 
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Socrates banc viam ad ^loriam proximam dicebat ease, ei quis 
id ageret, ut, qualis haberi vellet, talis esset. Caesar milites 
bortatur, cujus imperatoris ductu plurima proelia secunda 
fecerint, omnem Galliam Germaniamque pacaverinty ut ejus 
existimationem dignitatemque ab inimicis deiendant. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER LIII. 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

{ExerciseSj p. 98.) 

I. 

As you comprebend God from bis works, so comprebend tbe 
divine force oi mind from its memory of tbinsB and invention 
and quickness of movement, and the wbole beauty of virtue. 
Cbange now your mind, Catiline, believe me, forget the 
slaughter and conflagrations. Let us love our country, let us 
have regard for tbe good, let us neglect present profit, let us 
labour lor glory with posterity. Let us consider that that is 
best which is most right. Let us hope for what we wish, but 
let us bear whatever may happen. Let us consider, in fine, 
that the bodily frame of the brave and great is mortal, but that 
the motions of the mind and the glory of virtue are eternal. 
Let us remember that justice must be observed even towards 
the lowest. Let us measure our desires by the rule of nature. 
Forget what is past, if you choose, but do not disturb the hopes 
that still remain, and ruin all the provinces. Let philosopny 
be born from this time, at least in Latin hterature, and let us 
assist it, and let us suffer ourselves to be confuted. In the body 
of the state, let whatever is noxious be cut off. A harsh saying! 
But this is a much harsher : let the wicked, the vicious, the 
impious, be safe ; let the innocent, the virtuous, the good, the 
whole state, perish. Let the magistrates neither receive nor 
give a present. In Xenophon, Cyrus the Elder, when dying, 
speaks thus : do not think, my dearest sons, that when I depart 
from you, I shall be nowhere or not exist. For neither did 
you see my soul, while I was with you, but you perceived that 
it was in this body, from those things which I did. Believe, 
therefore, that it is the same, although you do not see it. 
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IL 

Intelligamus, nihil esse fortuitum. Ira procul absit, cum qua 
nihil recte fieri, niliil considerate potest. Ut in legendo oculus, 
sic animus in dicendo prospiciat, quid sequatur. Donis impii 
ne placare audeant deos. Platonem audiant, qui vetat dubitare, 
qua sit mente futurus Deus, quum vir nemo bonus ab improbo 
se donari velit. Appetitus rationi pareat. Simus ea mente, 
quam ratio et Veritas praescribit. Ephesii, quum civitate 
expellerent Hermodorum, ita loquuti sunt: Nemo de nobis 
unus excellat; sed si quis exstiterit, alio in loco et apud alios 
sit. Noli hunc in amicis numerare. Nolite sperare vaca- 
tionem vitae himianae malorum. Egredere ex urbe, Catilina, 
libera rempubhcam metu, in exsihimi proficiscere. Liber ne 
verberator, neve libertinus. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER LIT. 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

I. THE INPINITIVB AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND OBJECT. 

{ExerciseSf p. 99.) 
I. 

What is so necessary as always to wear arms, with which 
you may be ' able either to be protected yourself, or to attack 
the wicked ? It was an unjust condition to require that Caesar 
should depart from Ariminum and return to his province. It 
is disgraceful to know nothing. He who accuses another 
ought to be possessed of many qualities, and, first of all, of 
imusual integrity and innocence. The authority of those who 
profess to teach is usually injurious to those who wish to learn ; 
for they give up using* their own judgment. I think that 
Milo, alone of all the citizens, has shewn by act, not by words, 
what was right and necessary to be done by the most noble 
men in the state. Nothing seemed any longer unjust towards 
the alhes,2 when so great cruelty had been snewn even towards 
the citizens. I desire, senators, to be merciful ; I desire not to 

^ In order that with them you may be able.— > Anything ceased to appear 
ui^ust. 
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appear remiss in the so g^eat dangers of the state. Boscius 
was accused of having* defrauded his partner. It is a hard 
case to plead, concerning" a crime, before him against whose Ufe 
you are accused of having formed the design.^ Reason itself 
admonishes us to form friendships. Permit me in this place, 
Quirites (as the poets are wont, who write Roman history), to 
pass by our misfortune. The Pythian Apollo bids us know* 
ourselves. The hurry prevented the Bactriani and Indi, and 
the other borderers on the Red Sea, from being sent for. Some 
are bound by this necessity, that they are compelled, for the 
sake of consistency, to defend what they do not^ approve. I 
learned from you to be brave. From that time he began to be 
more prudent. They may be timid and spiritless who have 
something to fall back upon, who, fleeing through safe and 
peaceful roads, will be received by their own country, their own 
territory. You must be brave, and either conquer or die in 
battle rather than in flight. Those things are not to be called 
blessings in which a man may abound and yet be most 
wretched.^ 

3 The design of the crime.—* Become acquainted with.—* Are wont not to 
approve.—^' In which a man abounding may be most wretched. 



n. 

Nihil aliud est discere, nisi recordari. Poetarum erat, heroum 
laudes canere. Ex malis minima ehgere oportet. Proprium 
est irati, cupere, a quo laesus videatur, ei quam maximum dolo- 
rem inurere. Aut vincatis oportet, aut quidvis potius, quam 
serviatis. Oportet, hominum audacium, eversonun reipublicae, 
sceleri legibus resistere. Cuncta Asia atque Graecia vestnim 
auxilium exspectare coguntur. Sapientia docet nos modeste 
ferre injuriam ipsius fortunae. Ferre laborem, contemnere 
vulnus, consuetudo docet. Argxdtis Roscium patrem occidisse 
neque dicere potestis, aut quare aut quomodo. Vetat Pytha- 
goras, injussu imperatoris, id est, Dei, de statione vitae decedere. 
Hortor te, ut maneas in sententia, neve cujusquam vim aut 
minaa pertimescas. Nullum supplicium satis acre reperiri 
potest m eum, qui mortem obtulerit parenti, pro quo mori 
ipsum, si res postularet, jura divina et humana cogebant. Talis 
SIS, qualis haberi cupias. Boni non tarn videri, quam esse^ 
cupimus. Tibi ingrato esse non licet. 
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II. THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INPINITIVB. 

{Exei'cises, p. 101.) 

I. 

It is one thing to be irascible, another to be angry. It is 
wrong ^ to bind a Roman citizen,^ it is a crime to scourge him, 
it is ahnost an impiety ^ to put him to death. There is no 
greater safeguard tor the state, than that those who accuse 
another should not be less apprehensive for their fame, honour, 
reputation, than those who are accused for their life and fortunes. 
The greatest virtues must all necessarily he prostrate when 
pleasure rules. It is the mark of a great soul not to meet a 
victor euppliantljr. There is a tradition that the nymphs, 
attracted oy their love of the river, chose that rock as their 
seat.^ The Stoics affirm that all sins are equal; that every 
ofiPence is a nefarious crime ; and that he does not commit a less 
ofiPence who strangles a cock, when there is no need for it, than 
he who kills his father. According to the Greek proverbj 
friends have all things in common.*^ It has been aptly said,^ 
that he who has money has not paid it, and that he who has 
paid it has it not; but that he who has paid (a debt of) 
gratitude has it, and that he has it who has paid it. Our 
ancestors rightly considered that he who had deceived an 
associate, ought not to be reckoned among the number of good 
men. Let 7 them state certainties who say that these can be 
perceived, and who profess to be wise men. 

I A wicked action.— > That a Roman citizen be bound.— ^ Parricidiunij pro- 
perly parricide, then any impious crime; e. ff., against one's native country.— 
^ Seated themselves on that roclc.- ^ It is in the proverb of the Greeks, that all 
things of friends are common.— ^ He spoke aptly, whoever said.— 7 See Gram., 
S 367, note. 

II. 

Quid tam inauditum est, quam equitem Komanum triumphare? 
Si propter ahas res virtus expetitur, melius esse ahquid quam 
virtutem necesse est. Yivere secundum naturam est, omnibus 
rebus ad naturam accomodatis fruentem vivere. In Graecia 
maxima erat laus, Olympionicen fuisse. Regem esse non 
magna laus est, laus vero maxima, bonum esse regem. Si 
int^ci Satuminum nefas fuit, arma sumta esse contra Satur- 
ninum sine scelere non possunt. Quid interest, ab iis, qui 
postea nascentur, sermonem fore de te, quum ab iis nullus 
fuerit, qui ante nati sunt, qui nee pauciores et certe mehores 
fuerunt viri ? Nescire, quia, antequam natus sis, accident, id 

Q 
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est, semper esse puerum. Id se facere non sine summo periculo 
posse arbitrantur. Vident et sentiunt hoc idem, quod et vos, 
unum virum esse, in quo summa sint omnia, et eum prope esse. 
Nihil turpius est physico, quam, fieri sine causa quidquam, 
dicere. Potest probabiUter conjici, eum recte primum esse 
judicio suo, qui omnium ceterorum judicio sit secundus. Quia 
quod virum bonum facere oportebat, id loquebatur Naevius, 
credidit Quinctius, eum, qui orationem bonorum imitaretur, 
facta quoque imitaturum. 

m. 

I confess that the consciousness of ri^ht intention is the 
greatest consolation in misfortunes, and that there is no great 
evil except guilt. When Darius, in his flight, drank some 
muddy water, polluted with the bodies (of the slain), he said 
that he had never had a more pleasant draught; for he had 
never drunk, being athirst. I hear Socrates, who holds 
pleasure of no account, saying that the best seasoning of food 
IS hunger ; and of drink, mirst. Prodicus says that Hercules 
went out into a sohtary place, and, there sitting, was long in 
doubt ^ — when he saw two ways, the one of pleasure, the other 
of virtue — ^which it were better to enter upon. Anaxagoras is 
reported to have said, when word was brought him of the death 
of his son : I knew that I had begotten him a mortal. The 
inhabitants of Gordium affirmed that a response had been 
given by the oracle, that he should obtain possession of Asia 
who should unloose the insoluble knot. In what torture of 
mind do we think that Caesar would have hved, if he had 
foreseen that he would be slain in that senate, which he had 
chosen for the greater part himself, and he 2 so that no one, 
not merely of his friends, but even of his slaves, would approach 
his body! Nature has ordained that some animals should swim, 
and inhabit 3 the waters ; that others should fly, and enjoy * the 
free sky. I trusted, and had persuaded myself, that you would 
be completely reconciled.^ In those things which are given to 
men by nature or fortune, I can sufler myself to be surpassed 
with equanimity. I cannot suffer myself to be surpassed in those 
things which men can procure for themselves. The Twehj^ 
Tables forbid that he who is frantic should be master of his own 
afiairs. We wished that our speeches should be approved hf 
the judgment of the multitude. What can be argued concern- 
ing friendship, I advise you to ask of those who profess such 
matters.— CtV;. de Amicit 5. Others maintain that neither the 

^ Doubted within himself long and much.— ^ That he would lie, slain.— 
^ Swimming should inhabit'—^ Flying should enjoy. — ^ That all things would 
be reconciled between you. 
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Heart itself, nor any part of the brain, is the soul ; but they 
asserted — some, that the seat^ of the soul was in the heart; 
others, in the brain. The rumour of the calamity, the grief of 
the people, and the tears of her friends, made the mother aware 
of the so sudden destruction, wondering that the gods had been 
able, and indignant that they had dared, to do this, and that 
they had so much authority. — Ovid, Metam. vi. 267. Do not 
hesitate to intrust all to him singly, who alone, during so many 
years, has been found such, that the allies rejoice at his arrival 
in their cities with an army. 

^ The seat and place. 



IV. 

Ne^nt, intueri lucem esse fas ei, qui a se hominem occisum 
esse Steatur. Scipio negabat, ullam vocem inimiciorem ami- 
citiae potuisse reperiri, quam ejus, qui dixisset, ita amare 
oportere, ut aliquando esset osurus ; nee vero se adduci posse, 
ut hoc, quemadmodum putaretur, a Biante dictum esse crederet, 
qui sapiens est habitus unus e septem, sed impuri cujusdam et 
ambitiosi. Solon quam interrogaretur, cur nullum supphcium 
oonstituisset in eum, qui parentem necasset, respondit, se id 
neminem facturum putasse. Timotheum, clarum hominem 
Athenis et principem civitatis, ferunt, quum coenavisset apud 
Platonem eoque convivio admodum delectatus esset vidissetque 
eum postridie, dixisse: Vestrae quidem coenae non solum in 
praesentia, sed etiam postero die, jucundae sunt. Mihi nun- 
quam persuaderi potuit, animos, dum in corporibus essent 
mortalibus, vivere, quum exissent ex iis, emori, nee vero turn 
animum esse insipientem, quum ex insipienti corpore evasisset, 
sed quum, omni admistione corporis hberatus, purus et integer 
esse coepisset, tum esse sapientem. Nicetas Syracusius, ut ait 
Theophrastus, coelum, solem, lunam, Stellas, supera denique 
omnia stare censet, neque, praeter terram, rem ullam in mundo 
moveri. Leviter armati intentos arcus habebant, moniti, non 
iter ipsos inire, sed proehum. Parricidas insui voluerunt 
majores nostri in culeum vivos atque ita in flumen dejici. 
Videmus, ut pueri aliquid scire se gaudeant, ut aliis narrare 
gestiant. 
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III. PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE Wn 

THE INFINITIVE. 

{Exercises, p. 104.) 
I. 

Immortal gods I that any one should be possessed of su 
audacity ! Unparalleled au^ity ! not to have oeen afiraid of t 
power of the gods and the opinion of men 1 A certain learn 
and particularly erudite man is said to have come to Themistocl 
and to have promised to teach him the art of memory. Soi 
think that the heart itself is the mind ; others considered thai 
certain part of the brain held the sovereignty of the mind, 
am proved to be your father by my fatherly fear. — Ov\ 
Metam, ii. 92. All the gods confess that they cannot drive t 
chwiot of the sun. I swear to you — if only the Fates allow m 
— that I shall return before die moon twice fills her orb. 
Ovid, Metam, xi. 461. Alexander replied, that he would ore 
the captive Greeks to be restored to their friends at the end 
the Persian war. — Curt, iii. 2. Alco, thinking that he woi 
effect something by entreaties, passed over to Hannibal 
night, without the knowledge of the Saguntines. — Livy, xxi. 1 
Some aug^ed to the contrary, saying that, since the camp 
the Macedonians had appeared enveloped in light, it portend 
splendour to Alexander, who, they did not doubt, would obta 
possession of Asia, since Darius had been in the same dn 
when he was proclaimed king. — Curt, iii. 6. You see tl 
nothing is so like death as sleep. I know that man is bom i 
action, as the horse for running, as the ox for ploughin 
Epicurus thinks that the sun is as large as it appears, or a hti 
either larger or smaller. 

1 If only the Fates send me back. 
II. 

Essene hominem, qui patriam victam, quam victricem, mall 
Virtus nobis summum bonum videtur, vitium summum malui 
Principes civitatis conjurationem inisse dicuntur. Nuntiatu 
est, hostium exercitum non longe abesse. Haec fama ve 
esse demonstrabatur. Te iisdem rebus, quibus me, inductu 
esse arbitror. Quinctium non melius, quam te, de pati 
meritum esse putamus. In altero exercitu tantum fuis 
animum, quantum in altero, credo. Puto fore ut eadem ti 
accidant, quae ceteris fortibus et praeclaris viris contigerint. 
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IV. THE ORATIO OBLIQUA. 
{Exercisetf p. 105.) 

I. 

The consuls send written injunctions to Caesar, of which this 
was the sum : let Caesar return to Gaul, depart from Ariminum, 
disband his armies ; if he did this, Pompey would return to 
Spain. — Caes. Bell. Civ, i. 10. The Gauls being brought 
forward, said that letters, and an oath in confirmation,^ had 
been given them by Lentulus, Cethe^, and Statilius for their 
nation, and that they had been enjomed by them and Cassius 
to send cavalry into Italy as soon as possi|?le, (and assured) that 
infantry would not be wanting (to them) ; that Lentulus, more- 
over, had assured them, from the Sibylline oracles, and from 
the responses of the haruspices, that he was the third Cornelius, 
to whom the sovereignty of this city and empire was destined 
to Ml,2 Cinna and Sulk having been the two before him.-"* — 
Cic. in CatU. iii. 4. "When the fall of Saguntimi was reported 
at Home, at once such grief and pity for the revolting destruc- 
tion of the allies, and shame at not having assisted them, and 
anger at the Carthaginians, and fear for the common weal, took 
possession of the senate that, as if the enemy were already at 
their gates, agitated with so many emotions at once, they were 
incapable of deliberation, from confusion and alarm.^ For 
(that) never had an enemy, more fierce and warhke, engaged 
with them, and never had the state of Home been so low 
and weak. The Sardinians, the Corsicans, the Istrians, the 
Illyrians, had stimulated rather than tried the Homan strength,^ 
and with Gaul a series of risings rather than a regular war had 
been carried on. Their veteran Carthaginian enemy, always 
victorious among the Spanish tribes, accustomed to a most 
impetuous general, fresh n*om the destruction of a most wealthy 
city, were crossing the Ebro ; were stirring up and drawing 
along with them so many tribes of Spaniards,^ and would rouse 
the Gallic nations, who were always desirous of war. They 
should have to fignt with the whole world, in Italy, and before 
the walls of Rome. — Livy, xxi. 16. Weeping, they complained 
that their king had been prematurely cut off.7 Who would 
conduct their retreat,^ who would dare to succeed Alexander ? 

1 An oafh and letters.—* To whom it was necessary that the sovereignity 
should come.— ^ That Cinna and Sulla had been before him.— ^ That they were 
in a state of trepidation, rather than deliberated. — ^ Arms.— ^ Were drawing 
with them so many stirred up tribes of Spaniards.— 7 Snatched away and cut 
ofT.— ^ VTho would give the idgnal to them fleeing. 
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Even supposing that they should penetrate, in their flight, to 
the Hellespont, who would prepare them a fleet in which to 
cross? — Curt. iii. 11. The piebs, abandoned by their friends, 
feared the violence of the senate ; the senate were afraid of the 
plebs that remained in the city, uncertain whether they should 
prefer them to remain or to go away. Moreover, how long 
would the multitude that had withdrawn be peaceable ; what 
would happen, then, if any external war should break out in 
the meantime ? They considered that there was assuredly no 
hope left, save in the agreement of the citizens. — Livy, ii. 32. 
Lentulus sends a letter to Volturcius, of which a copy is given 
below : ' Who I am, you will learn from him wnom I have 
sent to you. See that you reflect in what misfortune you are, 
and remember that you are a man. Consider what your 
interest requires: seek help from all, even from the lowest.' 
In addition to this he sends a verbal message : Since he had 
been declared an enemy by the senate, with what intent would 
he reject (the assistance of) slaves? In the city, all things 
were prepared which he had commanded ; let him not delay to 
approach himself. — Sail. CatiL 44. Darius said, that he would 
not commit the so great crime of ordering his own soldiers to 
be slain : who more of foreign nations would then intrust their 
safety to him, if he should imbrue his hands in the blood of so 
many soldiers ? No one ought to pay for a foolish advice with 
his head ; for men would be wanting to give advice, if there 
were danger in advising.^ — Curt. iii. 18. 

^ If to have advised were danger. 
II. 

Equitibus Romanis litterae ex Asia quotidie afieruntur: 
Bithyniae, quae nunc vestra provincia est, vicos exustos esse 
complures; regnum Ariobarzania, quod finitimum est vestris 
vectigalibus, totum esse in hostium potestate; LucuUum, 
magnis rebus gestis, ab illo bello discedere ; huic qui suc- 
cesserit, non satis esse paratum ad tantum bellum adminis- 
trandum. — Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 2. Alexander a Parmenione 
litteras accipit, quibus ei denuntiabat, ne salutem suam PhUippo 
committeret : miUe talentis a Dario et spe nuptiarum sororis 
ejus esse corruptum. — Curt. iii. 13. Vocibus consuhs, terrore 
praesentis exercitus, minis amicorum Pompeii plerique patrum 
compulsi, inviti et coacti, Scipionis sententiam sequuntur, uti 
ante certam diem Caesar exercitum dimittat, si non £Eu;iat, eum 
adversus rempublicam facturum videri.— Cfl^. Bell, Civ, i. 2* 
Vetera quoque omina, ut fit, sollicitudo revocaverat: Darium 
enim in principio imperii vnginam acinacis Persicam juseisse 
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mutari in earn formam, qua Graeci uterentur; Chaldaeosque 
interpretatos, imperium Persarum ad eos transiturum^ quorum 
arma esset imitatus. — Curt, iii. 6. Illyrios et Thracas aciem 
hostium auro purpuraque fulgentem iutueri jubebat : Irent et 
imbellibus feminis aurum yiri eriperent ; aspera montium suorum 
juga nudosque colles ditibus Persarum campis agrisque muta- 
rent. — Curt, iii. 24. Fama est, juvenem divina specie ab 
Hamiibale visum esse, qui se a Jove ducem in Italiam missum 
esse diceret: proinde sequeretur neque oculos deflecteret. — 
Livy, xxi. 22. Darii uxor, morte Alexandri nuntiata, flebat 
mortuos simul vivosque. Quem enim sui filiaeque acturum 
esse curam? quem alium futurum esse Alexandrum? Iterum 
se captas, iterum excidisse regno : qui ipsas, post Alexandrum, 
respiceret, utique non reperturas. — Curt, x. 6. Alexander equi- 
tes hortatur: ecquid videtis (viderent) hostes pedem referre, 
subito pavore perterritos? Quid cessatis (cessarent)? an ne 
fugientibus quiaem pares estis (essent)?— Cwr^. iv. 60. 



ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES OP THE ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

{ExerciseSy p. 108.) 

Ariovistus replied, that it was the right of war that those 
who had conquered should govern those whom they had con- 
quered as they pleased : that the Roman people, in like manner, 
were wont to govern the concjuered, not according to the com- 
mand of another, but accordmg to their own will. If he did 
not prescribe to the Roman people how they should use their 
rights, neither ought he to be obstructed by the Roman people 
in (the exercise of) his rights. The Aedui, since they had tried 
the fortime of war, had been made tributary to him. Caesar 
did a great injury in rendering, by his arrival, his revenues of 
less vame. He would not restore the hostages to the Aedui ; 
he would not make war unjustly either on them or their alhes, 
if they abode by that which had been agreed upon, and paid 
their tribute annually ; if they did not do so, it would be ot no 
avail to them to be called brothers by the Roman people. 
Whereas Caesar threatened that he would not overlook the 
injuries done to the Aedui, no one had contended with him 
without bringing destruction upon himself. Let him engage, 
when he pleased : he would learn what the unconquered 
Germans — men most practised in warfare, who had not gone 
under a roof for thirteen years — could effect by their valour. — 
Caes. Bell. Gall, i. 36. Then Catiline promised them magis- 
tracies, priesthoods, plunder, and all other things which war 
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and die lust of the conquerors bring' with them. Moreover 
(he said), that Piso was in Hidier' Spain, and Publius ^ittius, 
in Mauretania, with an army, both of whom had entered into 
his design ; that Caius Antonius, who, he hoped, would be his 
colleague, was a candidate for the consulsnip ; and that, as 
consul along with him, he would commence action. — SeUl. Cat, 
21. CatiUne wrote, on his journey, to most of the consulars, 
and to all the noblest men in the state, that being drcumvented 
by false accusations, since he could not stand against the faction 
of his enemies, he yielded to fortune, and was departing into 
exile to Massilia ; not that he was conscious of so great a crime, 
but that the state might be undisturbed, and that no civil discord 
might arise from his quarrel. — Sail, CatiL 34. Caesar b^^ of 
the ambassadors, as mey had brought Pompey's messages to 
him, not to be unwilling to bear his requests to Pompey, if 
(thus) with little trouble they might be able to put an end to 
great controversies, and to free all Italy from fear. Levies 
were held throughout the whole of Italy; two legions were 
retained, which had been withdrawn from him on the pretence 
that they were re(]^uired for the Parthian war ; the state was in 
arms. To what did all this tend, but to his destruction ? But 
yet he was ready to encounter any danger, and to suffer all 
thin^ for the sake of the state. Let Pompey depart to his 

Srovmces, let all in Italy lay down their arms, let me state be 
elivered from fear. Let either Pompey approach himself or 
suffer him to approach : by conferences, all their controversies 
would be settled. — Caes, Bell, Civ, i. 9. 



THE ABOVE EXAMPLES TURNED INTO THE DIRECT FORM. 

Jus est belli, ut qui vicerint iis quos vicerint, quemadmodum 
veliut, imperent : item populus Romanus victis non ad alterius 
praescriptum, sed ad suum arbitrium' imperare consuevit. Si 
ego populo Romano non praescribo, quemadmodum suo jure 
utatur, non oportet me a populo Romano in meo jure impediri. 
Aedui mihi, quoniam belli fortunam tentaverunt, stipendiarii 
sunt facti. Magnam injuriam facis, qui tuo adventu vect^alia 
mihi deteriora facias. Aeduis obsides non reddam, neque iis 
neque eorum sociis injuria helium inferam, si in eo manserint. 
quod convenerit, stipendiumque quotannis pependerint ; si ia 
non fecerint, longe iis fratemum nomen popuii Romani aberit. 
Quod mihi denuntias te Aeduorum injurias non neglecturum, 
nemo mecum sine sua pemicie contendit. Quum voles, con- 
greditor; intelliges, qud invicti Germani, exercitatissimi in 
armis, qui inter annos tredecim tectum non subierint, virtate 
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possint. Est in Hispania citeriore Piso, in Mauretania cum 
exardtu Publius Sittius, mei consilii participes ; petit consula- 
turn Caiua Antonius, quern mihi collegam £)re spero ; cum eo 
ego, consul, initium agendi £iciam. Falsis crimrnibus circum- 
ventus, quoniam factioni inimicorum resistere nequivi, fortunae 
cedo, Massiliam in exsilium proficiscor; non quo mihi tanti 
sceleris conscius sim, sed uti respublica quieta sit, neve ex mea 
contentione seditio oriatur. Quoniam Pompeii mandata ad me 
detuUstis, ne gravemini mea quoque ad eum postulata deferre, si 
parvo labore magnas controversias tollere atque omnem Italiam 
metu liberare possitis. Tota Italia delectus habentur, retinentur 
legiones duae, quae a me simulatione Parthici belli sunt abductae ; 
civitas est in armis. Quonam haec omnia nisi ad meam pemi- 
ciem pertinent ? Sed tamen ad omnia descendere paratus sum 
atque omnia pati reipublicae causa. Proficiscatur Pompeius in 
suas provincias, discedant in Italia omnes ab armis, metus e 
civitate tollatur. Aut Pompeius propius accedat aut me patiatur 
accedere : per colloquia onmes controversiae componentur. 



y. EXAMPLES OF THB HISTORICAL OR DESGRIPTIYE 

INPINmVB. 

{ExerciieSy p. 109.) 
I. 

Two shepherds, under pretence of a quarrel, attract the 
attention of all the royal attendants. Then, while both appealed 
to the king', and their noise penetrated into the interior of the 
palace, they were summoned and proceeded into the royal 
presence. 1 At first, both kept shoutmg and trying to drown 
each other's voice ; being- checked by the lictor, ana ordered to 
speak in turn, at last they gave over interrupting one another, 
and one commenced accormn^ to agreement. When the king 
fixed his whole attention on mm,^ the other raised an axe and 
plunged it in the king's head ; and, leaving the weapon in the 
wound, both rushed out. — lAvrf, i. 40. About the first of 
June, in the consulship of Lucms Caesar and Caius Figulus, 
Catiline addressed the conspirators individually; some he 
exhorted, to others he held out allurements ; he pointed out his 
own resources, the imprepared state of the republic, the great 
rewards of the conspiracy. — Sail, CatiL 17. The Comitia 
being held, Marcus Tullius and Caius Antonius are appointed 
consuls. This first struck terror into the members of the 

1 Being called, they proceed to the king.'—* When the king, intent on him, 
turned himself aU away. 
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conspiracy. Yet the madness of Catiline did not abate, bat he 
was occupied with fresh plans every day : he provided arms in 
suitable places throughout Italy, he conveyed money — borrowed 
on his own credit or on that of his mends — to Mallius at 
Faesulae.3 — SalL CatiL 24. 

3 To Faesulae, to Mallius. 

XL 
Caesar quotidie Aeduos frumentum, quod essent polliciti, 
flagitare. — Cues, Bell. Gall. i. 16. Numida mandata conceit 
atque, uti doctus erat, noctu Jugurthae milites introducit. Qui 
postquam in aedes irrupere, regem quaerere, dormientes alios, 
alios occursantes interficere, scrutari loca abdita, onmia miscere. 
SalL Jug. 12. Alii equos ascendere, alii obviam ire hostibus ; 
pugna latrocinio magis quam proelio similis fieri. — Sail. Jug. 97. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER L V. 

THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

I. THE CASES OP THE GERUND (OR GERUNDIVE IN PLACE 

OP THE gerund). 

{ExercU€$y p. 110.) 



As the horse is bom for running, the ox for ploughing, the 
dog for tracing out, so man is born for two things, as Aristotle 
says — understanding and acting. Why should I speak of oxen, 
the veiy backs of which shew that they are not formed for 
receiving a load, but the necks of which are made for the yoke, 
and the strong, broad shoulders for drawing the plough ? The 
hand is suited, by the apphcation of the lingers, for painting, 
statuary, sculpture, for drawing forth the tones of strings and 
flutes. I have acquired this capacity for public speakin£|' by 
daily practice of oratory. Pompey seems to have been bom 
to bring to a termination aU the wars within our memory. 
Antony was very much given to drinking. I am not at 
liberty^ to withhold ^ my services from the exigencies of men. 

^ It is neither allowed me nor open to me.— ^ That I should not bestow. 
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For these reasons, all things are done hurriedly and in con- 
fusion. Caesar's relatives are not allowed time to inform him, 
nor are the tribunes allowed an opportunity of averting their 
own danger, or even of preserving their last right, which 
Lucius Sulla had left them, by the use of the veto. I am 
occupied with letter-writing. How many likenesses of most 
brave men, not only for contemplating but also for imitating, 
have the Greek and Latin writers depicted and bequeathed to 
us ! 3 We were so bom and made as to have within us the 
principles of action, of love,"* of liberality, of returning kindness. 
As the eye, when disordered, is not m a right state for per- 
forming its duty, so a disordered mind is not adapted to 
discharge its functions. You have certainly time to wait here 
a httle. I have just so much influence as you, by conferring 
honours on me, willed that I should have. 

8 Left us depicted.'—'* Of doing something, of loving some. 



Ceterarum praeter Asiam provinciarum vectigaHa tanta sunt, 
ut iis ad ipsas provincias tutandas vix contenti esse possitis. 
Quae est melior m hominum genere natura, quam eorum, qui se 
natos ad homines juvandos, tutandos, conservandos arbitrantur. 
Si laus aUicere nos ad recte faciendum non potest, ne metus 
quidem a foedissimis factis potest avocare? Diei noctisque 
vicissitude conservat animantes, tribuens aliud agendi tempus, 
ahud quiescendi. Hoc scitis omnes, quantam vim habeat ad 
conjungendas amicitias studiorum ac naturae simiHtudo. Hoc 
anni tempus ad serendum est idoneum. Quiescendo hunc 
locum ehgo. Jam de imperatore deligendo dicam. Duilius 
hostium naves inter pugnandum occupavit. Do operam 
legendo. Homo, qui rationis est particeps, totius vitae cursum 
vicftt, ad eamque degendam praeparat res necessarias. Cogi- 
tatio in vero exquirendo maxime versatur; appetitus impeDit 
ad agendum. Superstitione tollenda non tolhtur reiigio. 
Homines, nihil faciendo, male facere discunt. Tenendus est 
jocandi modus. Comitia censoribus creandis edicta sunt. 
Duumviri templo dedicando creati sunt. Sum liber ab obser- 
vando hunc hominem. Num interesse aliquid putas inter eum, 
qui hominem occidit, et eum, qui cum telo occidendi hominis 
causa fuit ? Non est mihi tempus ad haec respondendi. Nunc 
tempus est de his rebus dicere. 
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II. THE GERUNDIVB. 

{ExercUet, p. 111.) 

I. 

Avarice must be avoided. It is not enough to judge what 
ought, and what ought not to be done, but we ought also to 
hold by that which we have judged. As religion, coupled with 
the knowledge of nature, ought to be even propagated, so all 
roots of superstition ought to be torn up.^ Not the issues of 
things, but the intentions of men, are avenged by the laws. 
We must grieve less when the act is not accomplished, but we 
must assuredly inflict punishment not the less. The soldiers com- 

Elained that they must return to those same lands which they 
ad traversed as victors. You must take the greatest pains not 
to consider 2 those things worthy of neglect, which ought to be 
most diligently seen to. I considered that all my time ought 
to be devoted to the exigencies of my friends. He who pro- 
fesses to be an orator,^ must speak well on all subjects wnich 
may fall under discussion among men, or he must give up the 
name of orator.* The body must be exercised and renaered 
capable of obeyin^^ our will and reason, in following out 
designs and enduring labour. The air arises from the exhala- 
tion of the waters ; mr the air must be considered, as it were, a 
sort of vapour from them. One day spent well, and according 
to thy precepts. Philosophy, is to be preferred to an immortality 
of sin.^ Let us give ourselves up to her to be trained, and 
suffer ourselves to be made whole. Mithridates marked out 
the Roman citizens for slaughter .7 

1 To be cast forth. — ' Lest perchance those things should appear to you.— 
3 That he is able to do this; namely, to speak welL— ^ Of eloquence.-^ So 
affected that it may be able to obey.<— <* A sinning immortality.— 7 To be put to 
death and murdered. 



n. 

Ea deliberanda omnino non sunt, in quibus est turpis ipsa 
dehberatio. Sunt quaedam officia etiam adversus eos servanda, 
a quibus injuriam acceperis. In ipso corpore multa voluptati 

Sraeponenda sunt, ut vires, valetudo, velocitas, pulchritudo. 
iulta, quae in Hbera civitate ferenda non erant, perpessi sumus, 
alii spe recuperandae dvitatis, alii vivendi nimia cupiditate. 
Medico dihgenti, priusquam conetur aegro adhibere meoicinam, 
non solum morbus ejus, cui mederi volet, sed etiam consuetudo 
valentis et natura corporis cognoscenda est. Si omnia facienda 
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sint, quae amici velint, non amicitiae tales, sed conjurationes, 
putandae sunt. Aliae in historia leges observandae sunt, aliae in 
poemate. Hoc proelio facto, Caesar, ut reliquas copias Helve- 
tiorum consequi posset, pontem in Arare faciendum curat atque 
ita exercitum traducit. Prudentia est rerum expetendarum 
fugiendarumque scientia. Bomus iis deripienda data est. 
Amulius Romulum et Remum ministris quibusdam exponeudos 
tradidit. 



GRAMMAR.— CHAPTER LYI. 

THE SUPINES. 
[Exercises, p. 113.) 

L 

A thing cruel to hear, but atrocious to behold I I did not 
admit ^ those whom you had sent to pay me a visit early in the 
morning. Hannibal was recalled to defend his country. 
They are making preparations to attack the city. What is so 
pleasant to hear as an oration abounding in wise sentiments and 
weighty words, and thoroughly finished ? Why do you rush 
into destruction? This book is useful to read. This wine is 
pleasant to drink. What is it better to avoid,^ what to seek ? 

1 I shut out.— 3 What is better to be avoided. 



II. 

Alexander Hyphasin transire constituit, (jui difficilis erat 
transitu. Parentes coram liberis nihil turpe auditu dicere debent. 
Virgilius et Maecenas quum Capuam venissent, ille cubitum 
ivit, hie lusum. Miles gregarius, qui aquatum ierat, occultam 
viam ad castellum invenit, ascensu difficillimam. Anci liberi 
Suessam Pomatiam exsulatum ierunt. 



GRAMMAR. — CHAPTER LTIL 

THE PARTICIPLES. 
{Exercises, p. 113.) 

I. 

Mithridates, in his flight, left behind him in Pontus all the 
plunder which he had collected ^ into his own kingdom, from 
all Asia, in the former war. Your ancestors did not endure an 
encroachment on the hberty of Roman citizens : will you pass 
over the taking away of their hfe? They avenffed the vio- 
lation, by a word, of ambassadorial rights : wiU you leave 
(unavenged) the cruel murder of your ambassador? 2 Will you 
allow that king to pass unpunished, who has subjected to all 
kinds of torture, and put to death, the ambassador of the 
Roman people ? If I save you, you will bestow life on me. 
It seemed to us to be folly to reject ^ the good ideas of any one, 
if we were offended at some fault of his, or to adopt the faults 
(also) of one, by some good precept of whose we were attracted.* 
Good deeds, misplaced, are ill deeds. It is sufficient not to 
raise men who have fallen by their imprudence ; but to oppress 
them, when fallen, or to hasten them in their fall, is certainly 
unworthy of a man. The soldier leaps upon the walls of the 
city, which is being defended. — Ovid, Metam. xi. 626. I have 
one ready, says he, to avenge my death ; the very man against 
whom I advised you, will punish you for despising my advice. 
The famous Pubfius Scipio seems to me to nave been born to 
accompUsh the fall and destruction of Carthage. After it had 
been besieged, stormed, shaken, almost taken by many generals, 
he at length, as if by a decree of fiate,^ singly overthrew it. 
The senate has conien*ed on many illustrious citizens the 
honour 6 of having well conducted the state, but on me alone, of 
having saved it. This is glory — the praise of right actions and 
of great services conferred on the state, which is approved, not 
only by the testimony of the best men, but also 7 by that of the 
masses. That appears ^ to me to be (true) honour, which is 
conferred and bestowed on illustrious men, not from the hope 

1 All those things which he had plundered and collected.— ^ Your ambassador 
put to death with all torture. — ^ To retreat from.— ^ Because we were attracted 
by some good precept of his. — ^ By a fated issue.— ^ The testimony.— 7 Not onlpt 
but also : both— and also especially.— ^ Is wont to appear. 
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of future favours, but on account of great deserts. Marcus 
Valerius, the brother of PubUcola, seeing the fierce youth 
Tarquin displaying himself in the first rank of the exiles, being 
fired also with private ambition,^ that the same family which 
had the honour of expelling the kin^ might have the honour 
of their destruction,!^ set spurs to his horse, and made at him 
with hostile dart. 

" Glory. — 10 That the kings slain might be the honour of the same family, of 
which the kings expelled were. 



II. 

Si propter socios, nulla ipsi injuria lacessiti, majores vestri 
multa bella gesserunt, quanto vos studio convenit, injuriis 
provocatos, Qociorum salutem una cum imperii vestri dignitate 
defendere? Triumpharunt nostri imperatores de Mithridate; 
sed ita triumpharunt, ut ille, pulsus superatusque, regnaret. 
Debihtaturum quid te petis, improbe, munus ? ^ Sol, oriens et 
occidens, diem noctemque conncit. Philosophia est mater 
omnium bene factorum beneque dictorum. Hoc uno prae- 
stamus vel maxime feris, quod coUoquimur inter nos et quod 
exprimere dicendo sensa possumus. Phihppo viso^ Alexander, 
levato corpore in cubitum, epistolam a Parmenione missam 
sinistra manu tenens, accipit poculum et haurit interritus ; turn 
epistolam Philippum legere jubet, nee a vultu legentis movit 
oculos, ratus aliquas conscientiae notas in ipso ore posse depre- 
hendere. Non potestis, voluptate omnia dirigentes, retinere 
virtutem. Sapientibus conscientia ipsa factorum egregiorum 
amplissimum virtutis praemium est. In bona republica et recte 
factis praemia exstant et supplicia peccatis. 

1 Quid petis munus debilitaturum te. 



SELECTIOKS. 



I. SOCaATBS. 



When Zopyrufl, who professed to distrngaish^ the nature of 
a man^ by his external appearance,^ brought together, in an 
assembly, many faults against Socrates, he was laughed at by 
the others, who did not recognise those faults in Socrates, but 
supported by Socrates himself, who said^ that those faults had 
been implanted in him by nature, but that he had eradicated 
them by means of his reason.^ — Tusc, Disp, iv. 37. 

1 That he could distinguish.—' Of every one.—* Prom his form.—* When 
he said.— ^ But had been cast out by him, through reason. 



II. A WORTHLESS ORATOR.^ 

A worthless orator, supposing^ that he had excited compas- 
sion by the conclusion of his speech, on sitting down,^ asked 
Catulus if he appeared (to him) to have excited compassion. 
Very rrmch, indeed^ says he ; for I think that there is no one so 
hard-hearted, that your speech has not seemed pitiable to him, — 
De Orat, ii. 69. 

1 Concerning a certain bad orator.— 3 When a wortiiless orator supposed. 
— 3 After he sat down. 

III. CYRSILUS. 

When the Athenians could not^ sustain the attack of the 
Persians, and resolved to abandon the city, to leave their wives 
and children 2 at Troezen, to embark and defend the hberty of 
Greece with their fleet, they stoned to death ^ one Cyrsilus, who 
advised them to* remain in the city, and await Aerxes. — De 
Off, iii. 11. 

1 Could in no wise.— < The city having been left, their wives and children 
having been placed.— 3 They crushed with stones.—^ Advising that thegr 
should. 
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IV. ENNIUS AND SCIPIO NASICA. 

When Nasica came to (the house of) the poet Ennius, and, 
on asking for him at^ the door, was told by the servant^ that 
he was not at home, lie perceived that she had said this by her 
master's orders, and that he was within. When, a few days 
after, Ennius came to the house of Nasica, and asked for him 
ati the gate, Nasica called out that he was not at home. Then 
said Ennius : What I do I not recognise your voice ? On this 
Nasica replied : You are an impudent fellow. When I asked 
for youy I believed your servant that you were not at home ; do 
you not believe myself? — De Orat. ii. 68. 

1 From. — > And to him, asking for Ennius from the door, the servant had 
said. 

V. FABBIGiaS. 

When Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, waged an aggressive war 
against^ the itoman people, and when there was a contest for 
the sovereignty with this noble and powerful king, a deserter 
from him came to the camp of the Homan general, Fabricius, 
and offered, for a reward, to return secretly, as he had come,^ 
to the camp of Pyrrhus, and cut him off with poison. Fabricius 
caused him to be taken back to Pyrrhus ; ana this deed of his 
was praised by the senate. — De Off, iii. 22. 

1 Made war, of his own accord, upon.— ^ And promised to him, if he should 
have set before him a reward, that, as he had secretly come, so he would secretly 
return. 

VI. ANTIMACHUS. 

They say that Antimachus, the poet of Claros, when he was 
reading his large work to his assembled hearers, and all but 
Plato nad left nim reading, exclaimed : / shall read it never- 
thelesSyfor Plato alone is worth to me all the thousands, — De 
Clar, Urat, 61. 

VII. BIAS. 

I praise the^ wise Bias, who, when his native city Priene was 
taken by the enemy,2 when all the others fled, carrying 3 much* 
of their property away with them, and when he was advised 
by some one to do the same, replied : Sb indeed I do, for all that 
is mine I carry with me. These things, the sport of fortune,* 
he did not even consider his own, while we even call them^ 
blessing^. — Paradoxa, i. 1. 

* The well-known.—' Whose native city when the enemy had taken, and all 
the others, &c., he replied.— ^ So fled that they carried.—^ Many things.— 
* These sports of fortune.—* Which we even call. 

H 
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Till. MANUnS GURinS. 

Manlius Curius, after having triumphed over the Samnites, 
the Sabines, and Pyrrhus, spent the last part of his hfe in rural 
retirement.! When the Samnites brought a great qntaiiity^ of 
^Id to him,3 as he sat b;^ his hearth, they were dismissed by 
him with scorn ; for he said that he did not think it noble to 
have gold, but to rule over those who had it. — De Senect, 16. 

1 In a country-life.—* Weight.— ^ To the same. 



IX. SOPHOCLES. 

Sophocles composed tragedies to the most advanced age. 
When he appeared to neglect his private fortune on account of 
this pursuit, he was brought to trial by his sons, that the judges 
might deprive him, as insane, of the management of ^ his fortune. 
Then this &mous old man is said to have read to the judges the 
play which he had in his hands, and which he had last writtoi 
— ^the Oedipus Coloneus — and to have asked if that poem 
appeared to be (the work) of an insane man. Having read it,* 
he was acquitted by the decision of the judges. — De oenect. 7. 

The same Sophocles, when a heavy golden bowl had been 
stolen from the temple of Hercules, saw the god himself in a 
dream,3 saying who had done it. This (warning) he neglected 
once and again. When the same thing occurred repeatedly, 
he went up to the Areopagus, and gave information.* The 
Areopagites ordered the man who had been named by Sophocles 
to be arrested. He, having been put to the torture,^ confessed, 
and brought back the bowl. — De JHvin, i. 26. 

1 Remove him from.— * Which having been read.— 3 In deep.—* Informed 
against the accused.— ^ Torture having been applied. 



X. ON DEATH. 

The sons of an Argive priestess, Cleobis and Bito, are extolled; 
the story is well known : for when it behoved her to drive 
in her chariot to the solemn and stated sacrifice, a consideralfle 
distance from the town to the temple, and the oxen^ were 
detained,^ then those youths whom I have just named, having 
laid aside their dress, anointed their bodies with oil and applied 
themselves to the yolwe. The priestess having been thus brought 
to the temple, when the chariot had been drawn by her sons, ia 

^ Beasts of burden.— > Delayed. 
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said to have entreated the goddess to give them, as a reward, 
the greatest blessing that could be conferred on man by God ;3 
and it is said that afterwards the youths, having feasted with 
their mother, gave themselves up to sleep, and early in the 
morning were found dead. Trophonius and Agamedes are 
said to have made use of a similar prayer. When they had 
built the temple to Apollo at Delphi, supplicating the god, they 
asked no small reward for their labour * — nothing definite, but 
whatever might be best for man. Apollo signified that he 
would give them that on the third day thereafter. When it 
dawned, they were found dead. — Tusc, Disp. i. 47. 

* Whatever greatest (reward) could be given to man by God.—* A reward, 
not small indeed, of tiieir work and labour. 



XI. POSIDONIUS. 

Pompey was wont to relate that, when on departing from 
Syria, he had come to Rhodes, he wished to hear Posidonius ; 
but when he heard that he was seriously ill with severe pain in 
the joints,! he still ^vished to call upon the illustrious philoso- 
pher. When he saw him, he saluted him and addressed him in 
honourable terms, and said that he was sorry that he could not 
hear him, Posidonius replied : But, indeed, you can hear me ; 
nor shall I suffer bodily pain'^ to cause so great a man to have 
come to me in vain. Accordingly (he related that) he discoursed 
reclining, in a dignified and copious strain, on this very subject 
— that nothing is good except what is virtuous ; and when die 
fires 3 of pain, as it were, were npplied to him, he often said: 
You lose your labour, 'pain ! However troublesome you may be, 
I shall never confess that you are an evil. — Tusc. IHsp, ii. 25. 

^ Because his joints were violently painful. — * Pain of body.—* Torchee. 



XII. THE SPARTANS. 

They say that Lysander was wont to afiirm, that the most 
honourable abode for old age was at Lacedaemon ; for nowhere 
is so much esteem shewn for years ^ — nowhere is old age more 
respected. Nay, it has even been recorded, that when at 
Athens at the games, a certain old man came into the theatre, 
room was nowhere made for him 2 in the large assembly by 
his own countrymen ; but when he approached the Spartans, 

^ Is so much granted to age.— ^ Given to him. 
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who, being ambassadors, had a particular position assigned 
them,^ they all rose up and made room for the old man. When 
they were loudly applauded'* by the whole assembly, one of 
them said that the Athenians knew what was^ right, but were 
unwilling to do it. — Be Senect. 18. 

3 Sat in a definite place.— ^ When great (manifold) applause had been given 
to them. — 5 What things were. 



XIII. THB AGE OF ROMULUS. 

If Rome was founded in the second year of the seventh 
Olympiad, the age of Romulus falls ^ in that epoch when Greece 
was already full of poets and musicians. For a hundred and 
eight years after Lycurgjus began to write his laws, the first 
Olympiad was fixed (which some, misled by the name, suppose 
to have been instituted by this same Lycurgus); moreover, 
Homer is placed by those who give the lowest estimate,^ about 
thirty years before the age of Lycurgus ; from which it may 
be seen that Homer lived very many years before Romulus. — 
Ve BeptibL ii. 10. 

> Fell.— 2 Those who say the least, place. 



XIV. CAIUS COTTA. 

Caius Cotta, a master of the art of canvassing, was wont to 
say that he used to promise his services to all, so long as he was 
not asked to do anything contrary to duty, but to bestow them 
on those on whom he thought them most advantageously laid 
out. Therefore (that) he refused nobody, because there often 
occurred some cause why^ he to whom he had promised his 
services did not require*^ them ; often some cause why he 
himself was less occupied** than he had expected.* It happened 
by accident, that those things were done which you did not 
expect, and that those things which you believed to be in your 
pow^r, were, for some reason, not done. At worst, he to whom 
you told a lie, could only be angry. — Q. Cio, de Petitione 
Consulatus, 12. 

1 That.— 2 Make use of.— 3 More free.—'* Thought 



XV. ON THE ENDURANCE OF PAIN. 

Shall virtue sink under pain? Shall the happy life of a 
wise and constant man yield to pain? How disgraceful t 
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Spartan boys do not groan when lacerated by scourging ; ^ we 
ourselves have seen troops of young men at Sparta contending, 
with incredible exertions, with fists, heels, nails, even teeth;* 
sinking exhausted sooner than^ confess themselves conquered. 
What barbarous country is more wild or rude than India ? Yet 
in that nation, first those who are esteemed wise, spend their life 
naked, and endure the snows of Caucasus and tne violence of 
winter without discomposure ; and when they have applied fire 
to themselves, suffer themselves to be burned without a groan. 
Moreover, the women, when the husband of any of them dies, 
come to a contest and trial, which of them he loved most ; for 
several women are wont to be married to one man ; and she 
who is victorious, attended by her friends,"* is placed rejoicing 
on the funeral-pile along with her husband; those who are 
conquered, depart in sadness. Never would habit overcome 
nature, for it is always unconquered ; but we have corrupted 
the mind with effeminacy, luxury, ease, sluggishness, inaction ; 
with fancies and evil customs we have renoered it soft and un- 
manly. Who does not know the usage of the Egyptians, whose 
minds, being imbued with perverse errors, would submit to any 
torture sooner than injure an ibis, a viper, a cat, a dog, or a 
crocodile ; and if they did any of these things unawares, would 
decline no punishment ? I speak of men. What of the beasts ? ^ 
Do they not endure cold, hunger, runnings and wanderings 
over mountains and through woods? Do they not fight m 
defence of their young in such a way as to receive wounds, to 
shrink from no attacks, no blows ? I pass by what the ambitious 
endure and suffer for the sake of honour; those who are desirous 
of praise, for the sake of glory ; those who are fired with love, 
for the sake of passion. Life is full of examples ; but let me 
set limits to my discourse.^ — Ttisc. Disp, v. 27. 

1 By the pain of stripes.— ^ Lastly, with biting. — ^ When they sank exhausted, 
before they would.—* Her friends following. — * Supply facixmt. What do the 
beasts do ?— ^ Let the discourse use limits, moderation. 



XVI. ON CONTEMPT OP DEATH AND ON MAGNANIMITY. 

Brave men are not sensible of wounds in battle ; or they feel 
them, but choose rather to die than be driven ever so little from 
the post of honour. The Decii saw the flashing swords of the 
enemy, when they were rushing upon their hne ; they were 
freed from all fear of wounds by the nobleness and gloiy of 
their death. Do you think that Epaminondas groaned when he 
perceived that along with his blood, his life was flowing out ? 
(No.) For he left his country to the Spartans supreme, which 
he had received subject. These are the consolations, these the 
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alleviations of the greatest pains. — Tiisc. Disp, ii. 24. Codnis 
plunged into the midst of the enemy in the dress of a servant, 
lest he might be recognised, if he were in regal attire ; because 
a response had been given that, if the king were slain, Athens 
would be victorious. Menoeceus, in consequence of a response,^ 
shed his blood for^ his country. Iphigenia at Aulis order^ 
herself to be led to the altar, that the blood of the enemy might 
be drawn forth by hers. — Tusc, Disp. i. 48. When Epaminon- 
das conquered the Spartans at Mantinea, and when he felt^ 
himself dying of * a severe wound, as soon as he hfted his eyes, 
he asked if his shield were safe. When his friends, weeping, 
replied that it was safe, he inquired if the enemy were put to 
flight. When to this also he received the desired aiiswer,^ he 
ordered the spear with which he had been pierced to be pulled 
out. A copious flow of blood ensuing,^ he died in joy and 
victory. Leonidas, moreover, the king of the Lacedaemc^iians, 
when there was set before him either disgraceful flight or 
glorious death, opposed himself and those three hundred whom 
he had brought with him from Sparta, to the enemy in the Pass of 
Thermopylae. — De Fin, ii. 30. A certain Spartan, when one of 
his Persian enemies said in a conference, ooasting : You. wUl 
not see the sun for the multitude of javelins and arrows, replied : 
Then we shall jight in the shade. When a Spartan woman sent 
her son to battle, and heard that he was slain, she said : For this 
purpose I brought him forth, that h>e might be such a one as 
would not hesitate to die for his country. A certain Spartan, 
whose name even has not been handed down, had such a con- 
tempt for death that, when having been condemned by the 
Ephori, he was bein^ led to execution,? and had a cheerful and 
joyful expression of tace, and when some enemy said to him : 
Do you despise the laws of Lycurgus ? he replied : On the con- 
trary , I am very grateful to him, who has punished me unth a 
penalty which I can pay without borrowing and without con- 
tracting a new loan. A man worthy of Sparta ! (so much so) 
that to me at least, he who was possessed of such greatness of 
soul, appears to have been condemned unjustly.® Our state has 
produced innumerable men of this stamp. But why should I 
name generals and leading men, when Cato writes that legions 
have often advanced with alacrity to that place from which they 
did not expect to return? With equal courage did the Lace- 
daemonians fall in Thermopylae, to whom their famous general, 
Leonidas, said : Go on with good courage, Spartans ; to-day, we 
shall perhaps sup in the lower world.— Tusc. Disp. i. 42. 

^ A response having been given. — * Bestowed his blood upon. — ^ Saw.— 
^ By.— fi When he heard this also, as he desired.— ^^ Thus, much blood having 
been poured forth. — ^ To it, that iSj to death. — ^ Innocent. 
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XYII. MARinS AND METSLLUS. 

When there are very g^reat rewards, this is an occasion of 
sinning'. When Caius Marius was far from having* any pros- 
pect of the consulship, and had remained in obscurity for seven 
whole years after his praetorship,i and it did not seem that he 
would. ever become a candidate for the consulship,^ he brought 
an accusation before the Roman people against Quintus Metellus 
(an excellent man and citizen, whose legate he was, and by 
whom, as his g-eneral, he had been sent to Rome 3), saying that 
he was protracting the war ; and that, if they should make hi7n 
consul, he would in a short time reduce Jugurtha, either alive 
or dead, under the power of the Roman people. Accordingly 
he was made consul indeed ; but he departed from good faith 
and justice in throwing odium, by a false charge, upon* a most 
excellent and worthy citizen, who had sent him as ms legate.^ — 
De. Off. iii. 20. 

^ When he was neglected already the seventh year after his praetorship. — 
' Did not seem ever to be about to become a candidate for the consulship. — 
3 When he had been sent by him, as his general, to Rome.— ^ Who brought 
into odium.— 5 Whose legate, and by whom, he had been sent. 



XVIII. ON CONTEMPT OF MONEY. 

The Scythian Anacharsis could esteem money of no value : 
shall the philosophers of our country not be able (to do the same) ? 
His letter is reported in these words: A'n4icharsis to Hanno, 
areeting. My dress is a Scythian covering ; my shoes, the 
hard skin of my soUs: my cotich, the earth; my delicacies, 
hunger ; I live on milky cheese, Jlesh, Whertfore you m^ay 
come to me as to a peaceable man; hit present those gifts 
of yours, with which you are delighted, either to your felloto- 
countrymen or to the immortal gods. Almost all philosophers 
of all schools, except those whom a corrupted nature had 
turned aside from right reason, were able to be of this same 
mind. Socrates exclaimed, when a great quantity of gold and 
silver was being carried in a procession : How many things I do 
not want I Xenocrates, when ambassadors from Alexander 
brought him fifty talents — which was a very lar^e sum of 
money in those times, particularly at Athens — conducted the 
ambassadors to supper in^ the Academy; he set before them 
only what was sufficient, without any display. When they 

1 Into. 
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asked him the next day, to whom he desired (the money) to be 
paid, he rephed: What! did you not perceive, hy my little 
supper of yesterday , that I do not need money ? When ne saw 
them somewhat dejected, he accepted thirty minae, that he 
might not appear to despise the Hoerahty of the king*. But 
Diogenes, as a Cynic, replied with more freedom to Alexander, 
who asked him to say if he needed anything : Pray? stand out 
between me and the sun a little, For^ Alexander had been ia 
his way as he basked in the sun. And he indeed was wont to 
boast,^ how much he excelled the king of the Persians in life 
and fortune : (that) he wanted nothing, whereas the kin^ 
would never have enough ; ^ he had no desire for those pleasures 
with which the king could *^ never be satisfied, while his pleasures 
were beyond the reach of the king.7 — Tilsc, Disp, v. 32. 

* Now indeed.— 3 Namely.—* To discourse.—* Nothing would ever be enough 
to him.— <* His pleasures, with which he could.— 7 That he (the king) could in 
no way obtain his pleasures. 



XIX. PERICLES. 

In that great war which the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
carried on with the utmost energy, i when darkness suddenly 
came on owing to an eclipse of the sun,^ and the greatest alarm 
seized on the minds of the Athenians, the famous Pericles, the 
leading man in his state, in respect of influence, eloquence, and 
wisdom, is said to have informed his fellow-countrymen of that 
which he himself had learned from Anaxagoras, whose hearer 
he had been — that an echpse took place ^ at a fixed and stated^ 
time, when the moon intervened between the earth and the 
disk of the sun;^ that, accordingly, although it did not take 
place every new moon, still it could not tate place except at 
new moon.<»* When he had shewn them this by argument and 
reasoning, he freed the people from fear ; for this was at that 
time a new and unknown theory — that the sun suffered eclipse^^ 
owing to the intervention of the moon; and it is said that 
Thales of Miletus was the first to perceive this. — De, Republ. 
i. 16. 

^ With the greatest struggle with each other. — ^ The sun having been 
eclipsed.— 3 That this took place. — * Necessary, inevitable.—* When the whole 
moon had placed itself under the disk of the sun. — ^ Except at a fixed lime of 
new moon. — 7 Was wont to suflTer eclipse. 
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XX. ON BUBYING AND SEPULTURE. 

Do we not admire Theodoras of Cyrene, a philosopher oif no 
mean rank? When Kinff Lysimachus threatened him with 
crucifixion, he repKed : Threaten these courtiers of yours with 
sueh terrible things ; it is all one to Theodorus,^ whether he rots 
an the ground or on high. By this saying* of his, I am reminded 
to make some remarks,^ also, about buiying and sepulture. 
What Socrates! thought on the subject, is clear from the book 3 
in which his death is described. For when he had been dis- 
coursing* about the immortality of the soul, and the time of his 
death was now at hand, being asked by Crito how he wished 
to be buried, he repUed : Truly, friends, I have expended much 
Idbo^ir in vain ; for I have not persuaded our Crito that I shall 
J^y hence, and leave nothing of myself behind. However, Crito, 
if you can get at m>e, or If you find me anyxohere, bury me as 
seems good to you. But, believe me, none of you will overtake 
me when I depart hence, This^ was excellently said; for thus 
he both leff* the matter to his friend, and shewed that he felt 
no concern about the whole affair.^ Diog-enes, who had the 
same sentiments, but expressed himself with the roughness of 
the Cynic, ordered himself^ to be cast forth unburied. To the 
birds and wild beasts ? asked his friends. By no rneans, replied 
he ; but place a stick beside me, to drive them away with. How 
will you be able ? said they ; for you will not feel them. What 
harm, then, will it do me to be torn by wild beasts,"^ when I 
shall feel nothing ? When Anaxagoras was dying at Lampsacus, 
and his friends asked ^ if he wished to be conveyed home^ to 
Clazomenae, in case anything should happen, he replied excel- 
lently : It is not at all necessary ; for everywhere there is the 
same access to the lower world, — Ttcsc, Disp, i. 43. 

1 Qttidem renders the preceding word emphatic : Theodonu at all events, 
whatever others may think. — ^ That I should consider that I must say some- 
thing. — *♦ In that book.—* He said this excellently, who (thereby) both left. — 
^ This whole class (of things).— ^ The harsher Diogenes, himself also thinking 
the same, but as a Cynic, more roughly, ordered himself. — ^ In what will the 
tearing of wild beasts injure me.— ^ Xo his friends asking, he replied.—^ To his 
native place. 



XXI. THEMISTOCLES. 

Among the Greeks, the celebrated Athenian Themistocles, is 
said to have been a man of remarkable wisdom and ability.^ 
A certain accomplished and particularly learned man is said to 

' Of a certain incredible greatness of wisdom and ability. 
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have come to bim, and to have offered to teach him the art of 
memory, which was just iavented at that time.^ When he 
inquired what that art could effect, (it is said that) the teacher 
replied, that it could make him remember everything'.^ 
Themistocles answered, that he would do him a greater fayour, 
if he should teach him to forget what he wished, than to 
remember. — De Orat. ii. 74. After the successful termination 
of the war with the Persians,* Themistocles said, in the 
assembly, that he had a plan which was advantageous for the 
state, but which did not require to be known ; he requested the 
people to appoint some one, to whom he should communicate it 
Anstides was appointed. To him he pointed out that the fleet 
of the Lacedaemonians, which was lying * near Gytheum, 
might be secretly set on lire, and that, this being done, the 
power of the Lacedaemonians would necessarily be crippled.^ 
When Aristides heard this, he came into the assembly amid 
great suspense, and said that the plan which Themistocles 
proposed was very useful, but* by no means honourable. 
Accordinfi^ly, the Athenians considered that, since it was not 
honourable, neither was it useful;? and they rejected, on the 
advice of Aristides, that whole proposal, which they had not 
even heard. — De Off, iii. 11. 

3 Which was then first being made known. — 3 That it could effect that he 
should remember all things.—^ After the victory of that war which was with 
the Persians.—* Had been brought. — " It was necessary that tiie power of the 
Lacedaemonians be crippled.— 7 Thought that which was not honourable, not 
even usefuL 



XXII. PHILOSOPHERS. 

All who devoted themselves to the contemplation of things, 
were both considered and termed wise men ; and this name for 
them came down even to the age of Pythagoras. It is said 
that he came to Phlius, and discussed some matters in a learned 
and copious manner with Leon, the leading man of the 
Phliasians. Leon, admiring^ his genius and doquence, asked 
him,^ to what art he trusted most. He, however, replied, that 
he knew no art,^ but was a philosopher, Leon, wondering at 
the novelty of the name, inquired who the philosophers were, 
and what difference there was between them and others. 
Pythagoras answered, that the life of man seemed to him to 
resemble that market,^ which was held with splendid games ^ 
and crowds from all Greece; for as some sought there, with 

1 It is said that Leon asked him.— ' For the force of quidem^ see extract xx., 
note 1.— 3 That the life of man and that market seemed like (each other).— 
* With the greatest preparation of games. 
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well-troined bodies, the glory and honour of a crown ; as others 
were attracted by the desire of making money j^ as, moreover, 
there was a certain class, and that the most® respectable of all, 
who 7 neither sought applause nor gain, but came as spectators,^ 
and dih^ently observea what was done, and how (it was done) : 
so we, likewise, having come into this life from another life and 
nature, as if from some city into the throng ^ of a market, 
laboured, some for glory, others for money ; some there were, 
here and there, who, esteeming all else of no value, diligently 
contemplated the nature of things; these he called lovers of 
wisdom — that is,^^ philosophers ; and as there (in the market) it 
was most honourable to be a spectator, without seeking for gain,^i 
so, in hfe, the contemplation and knowledge of things far excelled 
all other pursuits. Nor was Pythagoras merely the inventor 
of the name, but he also widened the domain of philosophy.^2 
When, after this convei*sation at Phhus, he came to Italy, he 
enriched Magna Graecia,!^ both pubHcly and privately, with 
the most excellent institutions and arts. But from the ancient 
philosophy down to the time of Socrates, who had been a hearer 
of Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, numbers and motions, 
and from what all things arose, and into what all things 
returned, formed the subject of investigation ; ^^ and the mag- 
nitudes, distances, and courses of the stars, and all celestial 
phenomena, were diligently inquired into. But Socrates was 
the fii-st to call down philosophy from the heavens, and to 
lodge it in cities, and introduce it into houses also, and compel 
it to inquire concerning hfe and morals, and things good and 
evil. — TiisG, Disp. v. 3, 4. 

* By profit of buying and selling and by gain.—* Vd, even.— 7 Of those who.— 
^ For the purpose of looking on. — ^ Into some (a kind of) throng of a market 
_io For that is.— i* Gaining nothing for one's self. — ^* Was a widener of the 
matters themselves.— is That Greece, which was called Magna.— i* Were treated. 



XXIII. CYRUS THE YOUNGER. 

When Lysander came to Cyrus the Younger at Sardes,^ and 
brought presents to him from the allies, he was both, in other 
respects, courteous and affable to Lysander, and shewed him 
a certain enclosed piece of ground, industriously planted. 
Lysander, admiring the tallness of the trees and the straightness 
of the rows, and the sweetness of the smells which were exhaled 
from the flowers, said that he admired not only the industry, 
but also the ingenuity of the person by whom the whole ^ had 
been measured out and arranged. And Cyrus repUed to him : 

1 To Sardes.— > These things. 
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But I measured out the whole ; the rows are mine, the arrange- 
m>ent mine ; many also of these trees were planted by my own 
hand. Then Lysander, looking- at the purple and the splendour 
of his person, and his Persian attire (adorned) with much ^Id 
and with many jewels, said : Truly, m>en are right in calling^ 
you hajypy, Cyrus^ since in you good-fortune is united with 
virtue ."^ — J)e Senect. 17. 

# 

^ Rightly call.—'* Since fortime is joiaed to your virtue. 



XXIV. TITUS MANLIUS TORQUATUS. 

Marcus Pomponius, tribune of the plebs, accused ^ Lucius 
Manlius, who had been 2 dictator, of having* held the dictator- 
ship a few days beyond the lawful time ; ^ he charged him also 
with having banished his son Titus, who was afterwards called 
Torquatus, from (the society of) men, and with having com- 

Eelled'* him to live in the country. When the youthful son 
eard that this trouble was threatening^ his father, he is said 
to have hurried to Rome, and to have come to the house of 
Pomponius at dawn. When this was announced to the tribune, 
he rose from bed, and, all witnesses being removed, ordered the 
youth to come to him, thinking that he, instigated by anger, 
was going to furnish some evidence agninst his father.^ But 
he, having entered, immediately drew his sword, and swore 
that he would kill the tribune on the spot, unless he would bind 
himself by an oath 7 to let his father go. Pomponius, yieldii^^ 
to the fear of death,^ took the oath ; laid the matter before the 
people ; shewed them why it was necessary for him to abandon 
the case ; let Manlius go. So great was the respect paid to an- 
oath 9 in those times. And this is that Titus Manlius who 
derived' his surname from having drawn off the collar of a Gaul, 
by whom he had been challenged and whom he had slain,*® 
near the Anio ; (the same Manhus) in whose third consulship 
the Latins were defeated and put to flight near the Veseris ; a 
man of singular greatness,^* and, while very indulgent to his 
father, at the same time cruelly severe to his 6on.^—De Off. 
iii. 31. 

1 Appointed a day to Manlius, because he had.— ^ When he had been. — 
3 Added a few days to himself for carrying on the dictatorship.—* Ordered. — 
^ Was being caused to.— ^ Because he thought that he, being angry, would 
bring to him something against his father.— 7 Unless he should give him an 
oath.—" Compelled by this terror.— » So much did an oath avail.— lo Whom, 
being challenged by him, he had slain.- ^^JIfapnt/« in primis, great among the 
foremost, especially great.— i- The same who had been very indulgent to his 
father, cruelly severe to his son. 
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XXV. REGULUS. 

When Marcus Atilius Regulus, in his second consulship,^ was 
surprised and taken prisoner ^ in Africa — Xanthippus the Lace- 
daemonian being" pfeneral, but Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, 
commander-in-chief — he was sent to the senate, bound by 
oath to return himself to Carthage, unless certain captive nobles 
should be restored to the Carthaginians. When he came to 
Rome, he saw a show of advantage, but, as the event proves, 
he judged 'it a false show ; which was this : to remain in his 
native countiy; to be at home with his wife and children; 
to look upon the disaster which he had sustained in war as 
common to the fortune of war, and to hold^ his station of 
consular dignity. Who would deny that these things are 
advantageous 1 Who do you think ? Magnanimity and forti- 
tude deny it. Do you ask for more trustworthy authorities f 
For it is proper to these virtues to fear nothing ; to despise all 
things human ; to consider nothing that can happen to a man 
as beyond endurance. Accordingly, how did he act? He 
came into the senate ; he laid his messages before them ; he 
refused to give his opinion, (saying) that, so long as he was 
bound by the oath of the enemy, he was not a senator. And 
he even maintained (* foolish man,' some one may say, ' and 
inimical to his own interest ! ') that it was not* advantageous to 
restore the captives;^ for (that) they were young men and good 
generals; he was already worn out with age. His opinion 
prevailed, and the prisoners were retained. He himself returned 
to Carthage ; neither love of country nor of friends kept him 
back. Nor yet was he ignorant at that time, that he was 
going to a most cruel enemy, and to studied tortures ; but he 
considered that he ought to keep his oath. — De Off. iii. 26, 27. 

1 Consul a second time.— ^ Was taken prisoner by stratagem. — 3 Looking 
upon, &c., to hold.— ^ Denied that this was.— '^ That the prisoners should be 
restored. 



XXVI. ARATUS. 

• 

Aratus of Sicyon is justly praised, who, when his state was 
held by tyrants for fifty years,' having set out from Argos for 
Sicyon, secretly entered and made himself master of the city ; i 
and when he had crushed the tyrant Nicocles, who was taken 
unawares, restored six hundred exiles, who had been the most 

^ Made himself master of the city by a secret entrance. 
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wealthy men in the state, and by his arrival freed the republic. 
But when he observed a great difficulty in (setthng) the pro- 
perty and possessions — because he both considered it most 
unjust that those whom he himself had restored, whose property- 
others had held, should not obtain their own,^ and thought it 
not too fair that the others should be expelled from a possession 
of fifty years,3 since, so long a period having elapsed, much of 
the property was held by inheritance, much by purchase, much 
by gift, without injustice — ^he judged that the possessions ought 
not to be taken from the latter, and at the same time, that a 
compensation ought to be given to the former, to whom tljfi 
possessions had oelonged. When, therefore, he determined 
that money was necessary to settle that matter, he said that he 
wished to go to Alexandria, and desired that the business 
should stand over till his return. He then went speedily tp 
Ptolemy, who was connected with him by the ties of hospitality j 
he was the second king^ since the foundation of Alexandria. 
When he had explained to him that he wished to £ree his 
country, and had informed him of the case, this spreat man 
easily prevailed upon the wealthy monarch to assist him* with 
a lar^ sum of money. When he had brought it to Sicyon, he 
associated with himself fifteen of the leading men, as a council, 
and with them he heard the causes both of those who held the 
property of others, and of those who had lost their own. By 
valuing the possessions, he succeeded in persuading some to 
accept a pecuniaiy compensation,** and give up the property; 
and others to think it more advantageous to be paid an equiva- 
lent,7 than to recover their own. Thus harmony was secured, 
and all retired 8 without complaint. A great man, and worthy 
to have been born in our state I Thus it is fitting to deal with 
one's fellow-citizens; not, as we have twice seen already, tP 
expose their property for sale by auction.^ But this Grewc, as 
became a wise and excellent man, thought that all ought to be 
cared for ; and this is the best method and the highest wisdom 
of a good citizen, not to tear asunder the interests of the citizensi, 
but to comprehend all in the same justice. — De Off, ii. 23. 

2 Should want— 3 That possessions of fifty years should be removed.—* Who 
was then reigning the second. — ^ Obtained firom the wealthy monarch that he 
should be assisted. — ^ That they should prefer to accept money. — ^ That an 
equivalent should be paid to them.— ^ Thus it was brought about, that, concord 
being settled, all retired.—^ To set up a spear in the Forum, and subject the 
property of the citizens to the voice of the crier. 
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XXVII. FALSE PRETENCES. 1 

If they are to be blamed who have concealed the truth,^ 
what shall we say of those who have employed deceiving- words?** 
Caius Canius, a Roman eques, a man of refinement and of 
considerable learning, used to relate that, when he had gone to 
Syracuse for the purpose of enjoying leisure, as he himself was 
wont to say, not of enga^ng in business, he wished to buy a 
)ittle country-seat,* to which he might invite his friends, and 
where he naight enjoy himself without fear of interruption. 
When this had gone abroad, one Pythius, a money-changer at 
Syracuse, said to him that he had mdeed no gardens'^ for sale, 
but that Canius might use his, if he chose, as his own ; and at 
the same time he invited him to his villa to dinner next day. 
When he engaged to conae, then Pythius, who, as a banker, 
was a man oi influence with all classes, called the fishermen to 
him, and requested them to fish next day before his villa, and 
told them what he wished them to do. Canius came to dinner in 
good time ; a splendid banquet had been prepared ^ by Pythius; 
a multitude of boats was before his eyes; every man^ was 
bringing what he had caught; the fishes were being thrown 
down at the feet of Pythius. On this, Canius broke out ; 
Pray^ what is the meaning of this, Pythius? So many Jishes 
here? So many boats? And he: What wonder? All the 
fish of Syracuse ai^e at this place ; here is the watering-place ; 
these people cannot do without this villa. Canius, fired with 
the desire (of obtaining the villa), urged Pythius to sell it. 
He appeared at first reluctant. But what is the use of many 
words X Canius obtains it. Being eag-er for the bargain, and 
being a wealthy man, he bought tne villa for as large a sum as 
Pytnius chose to ask, and bought it furnished. Pythius enters 
it in his books, and completes the transaction. Canius invites 
his &iends next day; he himself comes early; he sees not a 
single boat. He inquires of his neighbour if the fishermen 
had a hohday,7 as he saw none of them. Not that I know of^ 
says he ; hit nohodv is wont tojish here. And- so I wondered 
yesterday what haa happened, Canius fell into a passion ; but 
what could he do ? for Aquillius, my colleague and friend, had 
not yet brought forward his formularies concerning a fraudulent 
artifice; in which,^ when he was asked what a fraudulent 
artifice was, he rephed : when one thing was pretended and 

^ Concerning wicked or fraudulent artifice.— 2 Who have kept silence.— 
3 Emptiness or falsehood of speech.—* Gardens, including the house.^* A 
banquet had been splendidly prepared.—^ Each for himself.— 7 If it was some 
holiday of the fishermen. — s It is none, so far as I know.— ^ In which themselves, 
in which very formularies. ^ 
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another done. This was indeed excellently said, as by a man 
skilled in giving definitions. Therefore, both Pythius, and all 
who do one thing and pretend another, are deceitful, dishonest, 
wicked. Consequently, no action of theirs can be useful, since 
it is polluted with so many vices. 



XXVIII. SOCRATES. 

Socrates, who was^ the wisest of all men, and had lived 
most purely, so spoke in his own defence on his trial,^ that he 
appeared to be not the suppliant or the accused, but the master 
or lord of his judges. Nay more, when the most eloquent 
orator, Lysias, brought him a written oration, that, if he 
thought proper, he might commit it to memory and make use 
of it on his trial, he read it without reluctance, and said that it 
was aptly composed ; but, said he, as, if you should bring me 
Sicyonian shoes, I would not use them, although they fitted 
well and were suitable for the foot, because they are^ not manly, 
so that speech seems to me^ eloquent and oratorical, but not 
brave and manly. Therefore, he was condemned; and that 
not only by the first votes, by which the judges only deter- 
mined whether they should condemn or acquit, but also by the 
second votes, which the laws required them to give.^ For at 
Athens, when the accused was condemned, if it was not a 
capital offence, an estimate of the punishment was taken, as it 
were : and while the decision was left to the judges, the accused 
was asked, what was the highest punishment that he would 
confess he had deserved.^ When Socrates was asked this, he 
replied, that he had deserved to be crowned with the greatest 
honours and rewards, and to dine every day 7 at the public 
expense in the Prytaneum ; which was considered the highest 
honour among the Greeks. The judges were so incensed at 
this answer, that they condemned this most innocent man to 
death. — De Orat. i. 54. 

1 When he was.— ^ Capital trial.— ^ Were.—* So that speech seemed to him.— 
^ By those, which they required to give a second time, according to the laws. — 
*^ What estimate, as it were, he would at most confess that he had deserved. 
—7 That daily food should be afforded to him. 



XXIX. SIMONIDES. 

When Simonides was dining at Cranon, in Thessaly, with 
Scopas, a man in good circumstances and of good family, and 
when he had sung that poem which he had made upon him — 
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in which a great deal was said about ^ Castor and Pollux, for 
the sake of ornament, after the manner of the poets — he was 
mean enough to say * to Simonides that he would give him, for 
that poem, the half of the sum which he had bargained for ; 
he might ask the rest, if he thought proper, from his friends, 
the sons of Tyndareus, whom he had equally celebrated. A 
Uttle afterwards, they say that word was brought to Simonides 
to come out : for (that) two youths were standing at the gate, 
who loudly called him forth ; (that) he rose, went out, saw no 
one. In the meantime, the room where Scopas was feasting 
fell ; he was crushed by the ruins and perished,^ along with his 
companions. When their friends wished to bury them, but 
were unable to distinguish the mangled bodies,^ Simonides is 
said to have pointed out each one for burial, owing to his 
having remembered^ in what place each of them had rechned. 
Taking the hint from this, he is said to have found that order 
was of the greatest importance, as a help to the memory .<» 
Accordingly (that) those who exercised that part of the mind, 
must choose certain places, and deposit in them the images of 
those things 7 which they wished to retain in the memory; thus 
the order of places would preserve ^ the order of things ; the 
images of things, moreover, would indicate the things them- 
selves, and we should use the places as tablets, the images as 
letters. — De Orat. ii. 86. 

* Many things had been written on. — * He too meanly said. — ^ That he, crushed 
by that downfall, perished. — ^ And could in no way distinguish them mangled. 
— ^ From this that he remembered. — ^ That it was order chiefly which afforded 
light to the memory. — ? And that those things must be imaged in the mind, 
and deposited in these places.— ^ That so it would be that the order of places 
would preserve. 



XXX. AN INNKEEPER. 

One man, on a journey, walked along with another, who was 
going to a market and carried some money with him; they 
entered into conversation, ^ as commonly happens, on the road ; 
and the result was,^ that they resolved topursue their journey 
together in a more friendly manner. Wherefore, when they 
turned aside into the same inn, they chose to take their repast 
together, and to sleep in the same room. But the innkeeper 
— as it appeared afterwards,^ when he was taken in another 
crime — having observed at night the one* who had the money, 
after he saw that they were now sleeping more soundly than 

1 He entered into conversation with him. — > From which it happened.— ^ For 
so he is said (to have done). Po»t {eum) inventum, after him found out— that is, 
after he was found out.— ^ Namely, who had. 

I 
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usual ^ from fatigue, approached, drew from its sheath the 
sword, which the one wno had no money had lyinff by his 
side,^ slew the other, took away the money, replac^ the sword 
covered with blood in its sheath, and betook himself to his 
couch. But he with whose sword the murder had been perpe- 
trated rose long before dawn, called his companion once and 
again,7 thought that sleep was the reason why he made no 
answer, took up his sword and the other thine^s which he had 
brought with him, set out alone. The innKeeper, not long 
after, gave the alarm, that a murder had been committed,^ ana 
along with some of his inmates, went in pursuit of the traveller 
who had departed before, arrested him on his journey, drew his 
sword from the sheath, found it stained with blood. The man 
was taken by them to the city and accused. — De Invent, ii. 4. 

" More soundly, as happens.— ^ The sword of the one of them who was without 
money, placed beside him.— 7 Repeatedly.— ^ Shouted out that a man had been 
slain. 



XXXI. A DREAM. 

When two Arcadian friends were travelling together, and 
had come to Megara, it is said that the one went to an inn,, the 
other, to a friend's house.^ When they were asleep, after 
having supped, late in the night the one who was in the house 
of his friend beheld the other in a dream,^ entreating him to 
come to his assistance, because the innkeeper was preparing to 
destroy him.^ At first, being alarmed by the dream, he rose. 
Then, when he collected himself, and reflected that he ought to 
consider the vision as of no importance, he lay down again. 
As he slept, his friend appeared to him a second time, and 
besought lum,^ since he had not come to his help while he stiU 
Hved, not to suffer his death to be imavenged: he had been 
slain by the innkeeper and thrown into a cart, and dung had 
been tnrown over mm ; he entreated him to be at the gate early 
in the morning, before the cart should leave the town. Moved 
by this dream, he presented himself to the driver at the gate in 
the morning, and inquired what was in the cart; the driver 
fled in terror; the body was extricated; the matter having 
been brought to light, the innkeeper suffered punishment. — 
De Divin, i. 27. 

^ The oi\e turned aside to an innkeeper, the other to t^horpets that is, a man 
connected with him by the ties of hospitality.—' To the one who was in his 
fH«id's house, that other appeared in sleep to beseech.— ^ Destruction was being 
prepared for him by the innkeeper.—^ Then to him sleeping that same man 
appeared to ask. 
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/ 
XXXII. DIONYSIUS. 



Dionysius was the tyrant of the Syracusans for thirty-eight 
years, having seized on the supreme power at twenty-nve 
years of age. He held in a condition of servitude this city 
of singular heauty, this state endowed with the richest 
resources.^ Yet we have been informed ^ concerning this man, 
by good authors, that he Uved in the most temperate manner,^ 
and that he was an active and industrious man in the conduct 
of affairs, but at the same time wicked and unjust by nature; 
from which all who clearly view the truth must see that he 
was most wretched : for those very things on which he had set 
his heart he did not obtain, even when he thought that he could 
do all things. Although he was bom of good parents and an 
honourable family — ^which, however, has been variously re- 

gorted* — and had no lack of acquaintances and relatives^* 
e trusted none of them; but assigned the defence of his 
Eerson to those slaves whom he had chosen out of the house- 
olds of the wealthy, and had himself set at liberty,^ and to 
some foreign settlers and rude barbarians. Thus on account 
of his imjust desire of supremacy, he had shut himself up, as it 
were, in prison. Nay more, that he might not intrust his neck 
to the barber, he taught his daughters to shave him. And 
thus the royal maidens, performing this 7 mean and servile 
duty, like tomtriealae,^ shaved the beard and cut the hair of 
their father. Even front them, however, when they grew up, 
he took away instruments of iron, and taught them to bum off 
his beard and hair with hot walnut-shells. Having surrounded 
his ^ouch with a wide trench, and formed a passage across the 
trench by means of a wooden bridge, he removed the bridge, 
after closing the door of his chamber. Likewise, not daring to 
stand on the common platform, he used to address (the peojple) 
from a high tower. When (on one occasion) he wisned to 
play at ball — for he used to do this eagerly — ^and was putting 
off his tunic, he is said to have handed his sword to a youth 
whom he loved. Hereupon, when an acauaintance said, 
jesting, To him, at least, y&ii intrust your life, and the youth 
smiled, he ordered both to be slain : the one, because he had 
pointed out a way of putting him to death ; the other, because 

I A city of what beauty, a state of what resources. — ' We have learned this, 
written by good authors.—^ That his temperance in living was very great.— 
^ Although one has reported this, indeed, in one way, another in another. — 
^ Abound«d in acquaintances of men of that age, and in connection of relatives. 
— ^ From whom he himself had taken away the name of slavery.— ? In this.— 
B ToiuiHculae, a diminutive from tomtrix (a female barber), which we can 
scarcely imitate in English. 
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he had approved of that saying with a smile. He was so much 
meved at this deed, that notmng in his hfe caused him more 
oistress; for he had slain him whom he passionately loved. 
Thus are the passions of men, without self-command, torn in 
opposite directions ; when you yield to the one, you must 
struggle against the other. However, this tyrant himself 
signified how happy he was. For when Damocles, one of his 
flatterers, was recounting in a conversation his resources, his 
wealth, the majesty of his dominion, his immense possessions, 
the splendour of the royal palace, and said that no one had ever 
been happier, Dionysius asked : Do you wishy then, Damocles, 
since this life pleases you so mucky to taste it yourself, and to 
maJie trial of my fortune ? When he replied that he desired 
this, Dionysius ordered him to be placed on a golden couch, 
with the most beautiful cushions and an embroidered coverlet, 
adorned with magnificent figures. He loaded several side- 
boards with vessels of embossed silver and gold. Then he 
ordered chosen youths of exquisite beauty to stand by the 
table, and, watching his nod, to wait upon him assiduously. 
Unguents and garlands were at hand ; incense was burned ; 
the table was spread with the most costly banquet ; Damocles 
thought himself happy. In the midst of all this pomp, 
Dionysius ordered a gleaming sword, fastened to the ceihng by 
a horsehair, to be let down so as to hang over the head of the 
happy man. Therefore he neither looked upon the beautiful 
attendants nor on the skilfully wrought silver,^ nor did he reach 
forth his hand to the table ; now the very garlands were falling ; 
at last, he entreated the tyrant that he might be permitted to 
depart, because he no longer desired to be happy. Does 
Dionysius appear to have shewn with sufficient clearness that 
he can have no happiness,!*^ over whom some terror is always 
hanging ? But it was not even in his power to return to justice 
and restore to the citizens their liberty and rights ; for he had, 
in his inconsiderate youth,^^ entangled himself with such errors 
that he could not be safe if he began to be sane. But how 
much he longed for the friendship ot men, while he feared their 
treachery,^2 ^^g shewed in the case of the two well-known 
Pythagoreans. When the one of them was surety for the other, 
and that other made his appearance ^3 at the hour appointed 
for his death, that he might liberate his surety, Dionysius 
exclaimed : Would that I might he admitted as the third 
member of your friendly alliance I ^* How wretched was it for 

■ 

P Silver full of art.— 1° That nothing can be happy to him.— ii When a young 
man, at that inconsiderate age.— ^^ Friendships, whose treachery he feared.— 
13 Of whom when the one had received the other as surety of deathj and had 
made his appearance.- 1* To you, as a third friend. 
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this man to want intercourse with friends, community of life, 
all friendly conversation,^^ especially as he was a cultivated 
^man, trained in liberal arts from his boyhood, very fond of 
music,^^ and a tragic poet too ! He was destitute of all the 
advantages of civilised hfe ; he lived with fugitives, with 
criminals, with barbarians ; he thought no one his friend who 
was either worthy of liberty or wished at all to be free. With 
the Ufe of this man, than which I can imagine nothing more 
base, wretched, hateful, I shall not now compare the hfe of 
Plato or Archytas — cultivated and truly wise men ; but, out of 
the same city, I shall raise from the dust ^7 a humble man, who 
lived many years after — Archimedes ; whose tomb, unknown to 
the Syracusans, who even said that it did not exist at all, I, in 
my quaestorship, discovered, overgrown on all sides with thorns 
and brambles. For I remembered certain verses,^^ which, I 
had heard, were inscribed on his monument, and which indi- 
cated that a sphere, with a cyhnder, was represented on the top 
of the tomb. On looking all round (for there is a great number 
of tombs at the Agragian gates ^9), I perceived a small column, 
which did not project much above the oushes, and on which was 
the figure of a sphere and cylinder ; and I immediately said to 
the Syracusans (for the leading men were with me), that I 
thought this the very thing I was in quest of. A number of 
men being sent in with scythes, cleared and laid open the place. 
When the approach was cleared,^^ we advanced to the front of 
the base ; there was visible an inscription, with the latter 
portions of the verses worn off, almost halved. Thus this most 
famous — at one time, too, most learned — city of Greece would 
not have known the monument of its most acute citizen, if it 
had not learned it from a native of Arpinum. But let our 
discourse return to the point from which it has wandered. 
Who is there of all men — at least, that has any converse with 
the Muses, that is, with refinement and cultivation — who 
would not rather be this mathematician than that tyrant ? If 
we ask for their mode of spending Hfe : the mind of the one 
was nourished with reflections and investigations,*2i accom- 
panied by the delight (iarising from the exercise) of ingenuity, 
' which is the most pleasant food of the mind ; that of the other, 
(engaged) in murder and acts of injustice, with daily and 
nightly fear. — Tiisc. Disp. v. 20-23. Dionysius, this acute man, 
having landed in the Peloponnesus, and come into the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, took away from him a golden robe of 

15 Friendly conversation altogether.— i^ Musica, n. pi.— i? From the dust and 
the rod. — '^ Senariolus, a diminutive of senarius (versus), a verse consisting of 
six feet.— *^ Gates on the road leading to Agrigentum. — 2° Whither (to which) 
when the approach was laid open.— ^^ With pondering on and investigating 
reasons. 
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freat weight, with which the tyrant Gelo had presented 
upiter from the spoils of the Carthacpinians. And he even 
made a jest of it, saying that the golden robe was heavy ii^ 
summer and cold in winter; and torew over him a woollen 
cloak, saying that it was suitable for every season. He like- 
wise ordered the golden beard of Aesculapius to be taken away ; 
for he said it was not right that the son should have a beard, 
when the father was beardless in all the temples. Moreover, 
he ordered silver tables to be carried off from all the shrines. 
Since these, according to the custom of ancient Greece, bore 
the inscription : To the good aods,^ he said that he wished to 
take advantage of their goodness. He likewise took away, 
without hesitation, the little golden images of Victory, and the 
bowls and crowns, which were held in the outstretched hands 
of the statues, and said that he did not steal, but accented them. 
For it was folly to pray the gods for benefits, and tnen, when 
they held them out to you, to be unwilling to take ttiem.^s 
And they say that he likewise brought these things, which I 
have mentioned,24 into the Forum, and sold them by means of 
the crier, and, having collected the money, made proclamation 
that every one should, before a certain day, restore whatever 
he had of the consecrated property to the temple to which it 
belonged. Thus, to impiety against the gods, he added injustice 
to men. — De Natur. Deor, iii. 34. 

** (The property) of the good gods.— 83 To be unwilling to take benefits from 
those, holding out and giving them, from whom we pray for them.— ^ Which I 
have mentioned, taken from the temples. 



THE END. 
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Chambers's Edlnbnrgh Journal. 

SECOND SKRIBS. 

Tills series forms a complete work, in Twenty handsome volumes, well adapted for 
Popular as well as Private Libraries, for Emigrants, and for Prosents ; price L.3, 7s. 
in sheets, or L.4, 10;. bpiud in cloth. Each volume separately, in cloth, is. Gd. 

Chambers's Bepository of Instmctive and Amnsing Tracts. 

Publishing in Weekly Numbers at Id. ; in Monthly Parts at 5rf. ; and in 
Two-Monthly Volumes, fancy boards, at Is. each. 

Chambers's Pocket Miscellany. 

Illustrated with Frontispieces, in 12 Volumes, cloth lettered, price 1*. Cd. each. 
Also, in 24 Volumes, price 6tf. each, paper covers. 

Chambers's Papers for the People. 

In Twelve V61umes, at 1*. 6d. each, fancy boards ; and 96 >'umbers, at l^J. each. 

Chambers's Miscellany of UseM and Entertaining Tracts. 
In Twenty Volumes, at 1*. each, fancy boards ; or in Ten Volumes, cloth, 

at 2s. each. 

Chambers's Library for Yonng People. 

fins series, which embraces Moral and Religious Tales, History, and Poetry, is 
completed in Twenty Volumes, cloth lettered, illustrated with Frontispieces, 
price 1*. eaclu 

Chambers's Instmctive and Entertaining Library. 
A series of Original and Selected Works in different departments of Literature, 
piiitable for popular Entertainment and Instruction. These Hooks for thb 
VEOPhK are published in Volumes, cloth lettered. — Twenty-two Volumes issued. 

Chambers's Information for the People. 

A New and Improved E<lition, complete in Two Volumes, price IGs. cloth ; 
in 24 Parts, at Id. ; or 100 Numbers, at 1 ^d. each. 

Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 

A Critical and Uiographical History of English Writers in all departments of 
Literature ; illustrated by copious specimens of their Writings. 

Two Volumes, Us. cloth. 
Chambers's Atlas for the People. 

Consisting of Thirty-four quarto maps, coloured in outline, illustrative of Modem 
and Ancient Geography. Price 12*. 6d. cloth. 

Tales for Travellers. 

SELECTED raOM CHAMUEUS's PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

In Two Volumes, cloth lettered, illustrated with Frontispieces, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Commercial Tables. 

Consisting of Reckoning, Interest, Annuity, Money, Weights, Measures, and 
other Tables ; and forming a convenient Manual for the Warehouse and Coiinting- 
rooiiu Price 3*. strongly luilf-bound. 

Works of Robert Chambers. 
In seven post 8vo volumes, embellished with Vignette Engravings, cloth, 4*. each. 

Cookery and Domestic Economy, for Toiing Housewives. 
In One Volume, neatly bound in cloth, prioo Ix. 6<i. 
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